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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
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MR. KEMBLE. 
(Mith a Portrait.) 
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——— All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely 
players. SHAK, 


‘HIE. progress of an actor of 
talent, from his rise to his set- 
ting, is a fine exemplification of the 
truth of the above well known quo- 
tation ; for his course, in public esti- 
mation, very strikingly resembles the 
transit across existence of the cha- 
racter winich he represents. Does 
he enact the lofty hero of tragedy, 


| 





ingly facetious he was once; but it 
is allover; he should now quit the 
stave.” What stage —that of life 
or the drama? Eijther; for there is 
little or no difference in the senti- 
ments of the lookers on; and, 

any one doubts it, let him proceed 
to read Swift’s poem on his owa 
death. According to ull we know 
of theatrical history, as to the feel- 
ings of the actors, they accord ex- 


_ceedingly with those of their arche- 


our associations inveluntary lead us | 
tu regard bim in a similar point of | 


view. Every one is aware of the 
interest taken in the bursting splen- 
dour of character, the reverence 
paid to its meridian glory, and also 


types. A great man of the drania 
views the decline of his own powers 
and influence much like a Belisarius, 
a Marlborough, or an Edward III. ; 
and excites a faint impression of the 
same kind of respect in the minds of 
his beholders. Some of these drama- 


tic heroes grasp the shadow of 


the significant shake of the head 


which takes place on the wane of 
those powers, either on or off the 
stage, have at once attracted our 
involuntary admiration, What ditler- 
ence Is there m thts respect between 
the hero and his representative ? 

very little. Nor in the walk of 
comedy is there any want of similar 
application; the career of the ‘ fel- 
low of infinite jest,” and of the 
being who enacts him, is very much 
alike. ‘The quip, the crank, the 
humour, and the faney of both, de- 
light the world for a time, 
energies of their possessors gradually | 
subside: when vounecer candidates 
step forward, and make the comin 
palsy more visible by comparison 
until we s: iddenly find ourselves ex- 
chaiming—* poor fellow, how amaz 
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their former pretences with a feeble 
hand to the last; others retire like 
a Diocletian, or a Charles V., to 
avoid the mortifying disregard w hic h 
they beheld approaching ; and which 
audiences, whether of the world 
or of the theatre, always manifest 
with cruel significance. The wit, 
the humourist, and the droll too, 
like the me H who add to “ the guiety 


| of nations,” by representing them, 


| joking 
until the | 


receive the same mortifying hints. 
They continue to joke, but people 
are, all of a sudde n, impenetrable to 

¢; in vain the effort is repeated, 


the benches are e mpty, or the bone 


_vivens can no longer be collected; 


until at leneth substance and shadow 
qually disapp ear. 


We have been led particul arly 
Ito the foregoing » Fe flecti: 1S by the 
recent retirement of Mr. KReMBLe, 


a 
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142 Mr. Kemble. 
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whose career more strongly illus- 
trates the involuntary operation of 
theatrical associations, than that of 
any other performer we recollect. 
«The thought of him,” as a very feli- 
citous writer lately expressed hun- 
self, ‘always reminds one of some- 
thing grand or majestic.” The shades 
of great meu and of heroes, or, what 


is more, the conceptions of genius | 


respecting them, crowd before the 
mind's eye, and the individual himself 
is nobody. This is one of the great- 
est and most unfeigned compliments 
that an actor can receive; the most 
honourable testimony of his capabi- 
lity, at least im a particular line. 





{ 
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Need we ade 1, that Mr. Kemble en- | 


joys this tribute even from those 


j 
} 


whose opinions cf his merits fall below | 


that of the major part of the freqnent- 
ers of the drama. He enjoys more 
of it too, probably, than he would 


performer. His walk was certainly 
circumscribed ; but it is doubtful 





Kemble had a defect in his organs 
of utterance, which required the 
nicest management to surmount. 
By those who study the language of 
features, it will also be acknowledg- 
ed that there is a cast of counte- 
nance so fixed as to preclude that 
variety of expression which belongs 
to a more flexible physiognomy. 
The writer of this article has the 
happiness to be acquainted with a 
gentleman whose features bear no 
small general resemblance to those 
of Mr. Kemble, and who is certainly 
altogether destitute of the affecta- 
tion of emphasis or solemnity ; yet, 
such is the marked conveyance ot 
his features, it is impossible to sepa- 


_ rate the ideas of reflection and strong 


previous consideration from every 
thing he says. ‘This may have been 
—nay, has been the case with this 


celebrated actor, whose air of study 
do had he been a more general | 


whether henee who have seen him. 


in the characters which more pecu- 
lhiarly belong to him, can ever con- 
$C ientiously say that he has been 
excelled in them. With the high- 
est admiration of the great talents 
of the tragedian who now takes the 


lead in public estimation, we are of 
} ; 


opinion that some of them must 


remain the exclusive property of | 


KEMBLE, while any of the gene- 
ration exists who have’ witnessed 
his performance of them while in the 
full possession of his powers. 

All the world kuows that the ge- 
neral criticism on this eminent actor 
invariably 
study and air of premeditation, We 
trust that we shall not be accused 
of an affectation of sing ularity, 
when we observe that we have al- 
ways thought his degree of fault, 
in this respect, exaggerated ;— that 


refers to his excess of 


was frequently the result of phy- 
sical, and consequently of unavoid- 
able, qualities. The truth is, the 
English always associate the idea 
of genius with a certain degree 
of brave disorder; indeed, it is 
the genuine character of their le- 
gitimate drama, and they carry 
the idea to every thing connecte 
ed with actors and acting espe. 
cially. ‘The appearance of care dis- 
pleases them, even if the eflect be 
correspondent ; and, whatever looks 
like a spontaneous gift of nature, 
proportionably delights them. ‘T hus, 
to a person whom they conceive to 
be gifted in their favorite way, th ey 
will allow the most extraordinary 
liberties; while they watch, with an 
attention that may almost be termed 
ungenerous, for the slightest defect 
in the evident pains-taker. From 


this predilection we are convinced 


much hyper-criticism bas frequently 


arisen, and more especially on Mr. 


is to say, we do not think the stu ly | 


Was SO great as it 
It is 


appeared to be, 
generally known that Mr. 
l 


| graced actor,” 


Kemble. 

But, after all, did not the “ well- 
who has just quitied 
the stage, occasionally destroy the 












natural vigour of his performance 
by the over-study of minutiz !— 
we think he did—and_ only plead 
against a kind of common-place 
jargon which has grown out of the 
fact. We have heard this nonsense 
spouted upon many occasions, which 
only proved the ignorance of the 
critic and knowledge of the actor. 


That Mr. Kemble would frequently | 
bring the result of more classical | 
and antiquarian research on the | 


stage than was necessary, will rea- 
dily be allowed; but still the oppo- 


sition to it, in many instances, was | 


the result of much prejudice and 


want of information, What ren- | 


dered it more peculiarly ungracious 
too, was the fact, that to the supe- 
rior information and classicality of 
the object of so much spleen and 
petulance, the English stage owes a 
degree of splendour, propriety of 
costume, and general excellence of 
arrangement, which it never possess- 
ed before. Those who recollect 
the manner of getting up tragedies, 
particularly at Covent Garden, pre- 
viously to the time Mr. Kemble 
became a proprietor, can best tell 
the obligations of the theatrical 
world to his taste and discrimination. 
We have before observed, that but 
for the Kembles, brother and sister, 


tragedy was, at one time of day, | 


likely to become extinct. We can 
recollect when it was not played at 
Covent Garden for weeks together, 
and only occasionally at Drury. 
Lane, to accommodate the country 
people with a sight of Mrs. Sip- 
DONS. ‘Those days are happily 


over; but certainly the merit of 


the two individuals in question 
alone, supported the serious drama 
for years. 

Having given a portrait of Mr. 
Kemble, as he appeared when he 
quitted the stage, we may be al- 
lowed to accompany it with the fol- 
lowing elegant quotation from the 
works of a gentleman who has ac- 





Mr. Kemble. 
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quired merited celebrity for his re- 
marks on any thing connected with 
the British drama. It admirably 
expresses his characteristic excel- 
lencies; but it is to be understood 
that it is selected without reference 
| to other passages, which dwell upon 
‘his faults. We act thus, partly be- 
cause our present object is to com- 
pose a kind of complacent vale, to 
remind our readers only of past 
pleasure; and partly becanse we 
agree, unequivocally, with the sum- 
mary of merits, but not altogether 
with the statement of defects. 

“The grander emotions are his 
| chief study; he attaches a kind of 
_loftiness to every sensation that he 
indulges, and thus conceives, with 
much force, the more majestic pas- 
sions, at the same time that he is 
raised above the pathetic passions, 
which always carry with them an 
air of weakness and humility. 

‘“ For the expression of the loftier 
emotions, no actor is gifted by nature 
with greater external means. His 
figure, though not elegant, is manly 
and dignified; his features are strong- 
ly marked with what is called the 
Roman character; and his head is 
altogether the heroic head of the 
|antiquary and the artist. This 
tragic form assumes, excellently 
well, the garb of royalty, the vi- 
| gorous majesty of the warrior, and 
the profound gravity of the sage: 
but its seriousness is unbending ; his 
| countenance seems to despise the 
_gaiety it labours to assume. Of 
the passion of love he can express 
/nothing ; the reason is obvious— 
‘love, from its dependant nature, 
must always, unless associated with 
some other passion, betray an ex- 
pression of tender feebleness, and 
fsuch an expression is unknown to 
Mr. Kemble’s countenance. It 1s 
in characters that are occupied with 
themselves, and with their own im- 
portance; it is in the systematic 
and exquisite revenge of Zanga, in 
T 2 






























































bid Dutch Remains. — English Characilers. 


the indignant jealousy of Othello, | acting, entertained by those who 


and in the despre rate ambition of 


Arng John, that Mr. Kemble is the 
actor. ‘There is always something 


sublime in the sudden completion of 


great objects, and perhaps there is 
not a sublimer action on the stage 
than the stride of Mr. Kemble, as 
Zanga, over the body of his vic 


tim, and his majestic exultation of 


revenge. 
. . . . 

“ Wherever an air of self-import- 
ance or abstraction is required, Mr. 
Kemble is excellent. It is no small 
praise of an actor, to say he excells 
m soliloquies: these solitary dis- 
courses require great judgment, be- 
cause the speaker has no assistance 


from others; and because the an- | 


diences, always awake to action, are 
inclined, during a soliloquy, to seek 
repose in imattention. 
gain the attention of an audience, 
is always, 1 some degree, to gain 


Indeed, to 


their applause, and this applause | 


must cheerfully be given to Mr, 
Kemble; who, by lis busy air and 
Wupressive manner, always attaches 
mmportance to a speech of whatever 
interest or length. ‘To this excel- 
lence in particular, and to the gene- 
ral action of the stage, he coutri- 
butes by an exact knowledge of 
every stage artifice, local and tem 
poral. Of that called bye-play, 
Which beguiles the intervals of action 
by an air of perpetual occupation, 
he is perfect master; lie never stands 
feebly inactive, waiting for his turn 
to speak; he is never out of his 
piace; he attends to CVEry thing 
passing on the stage at once; nor 
does he indulge himself im those 
complacent stares at the audience, 
which eceupy inferior actors.” 
Sd - . » 

The following is the summing up, 
ich, in our opunon, falls short of 
the merits to be allowed Mr. Kem- 


| = ¢.} : ' 
ble: stil it so clearls expresses the 


nature of the chief objection of bi: 


ement, we cannot 


LY 


i have a tile to jud 
| but give it. 
“Upon the whole, Mr. Kemble 
appears to be an actor of correct, 
rather than of quick, conception ; 
of studious, rather than universal or 


equal, judgement ; of powers, some 
‘naturally defective, but adaurably 
improved, aud others excellent by 
nature, but still more so by art; im 
short, of a genius more compulsive 
of respect than attractive of delight. 
| He does not present one with the 
idea of aman who grasps with the 


» 

force of genius, but of one who 
overcomes by the toil of attention. 
lie never rises and sinks in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment; his as- 
censiou, though grand, is careful ; 
and, when he sinks, it is with pre- 
paration and digmty. ‘Phere are 
actors who may occasionally please 
inore, but not one who is paid a 
more universal or profound atten. 
tion.” 

The word ‘occasionally,’ ia the 
foregoing passage, seems to disclose 
the whole secret: for our own parts, 
we can only recal to mind the crea- 
trons called Hamlet, Cortolanus, 


i Calo, Brutus, Othello, Pierre, and 


others, aid sigh,—possibly in some 
degree to the times which are gone 
forever, but certainly with no small 
veneration for the talents of the 
man to whom, and to his incompa- 
rable sister, we owe the greatest 


o st adie = ee . eee 
share ai thie atric | piedsure we eve} 


leceived, 


- <—e~ — 

f i BLchdlod oF bike British Lady's Vag iDlise 
DiTcli REMARKES.-—-ENGLISH 
CHARACTERS. 

Wh. EDITOR, 
My dear vrow Is quite recovered 
f 
fiom the shock she received last 
ticulars of which I 
have stated inmy last communica: 


onth. the 

mou, the 7 
' ’ . . 

tion; her residence in England be 

comes daily more pleasing, and the 











Dutch Remarks.- 


generality of your countrywomen 
gradually gain ground in her good | 
opinion. ‘As to myself, who have 
travelled over most countries in Eu- 
rope, I feel the highest esteem for 
the natives of this island, and, take 
them all in all, neat to the Dutch, 
I believe they individually 
most of the requisites whieh, accord- 
ing to my ideas, ought to enter mto 


possess 


thre 
ed with the tithe of Jan; and that, 
collects ely considered, their devotion 


to their country, and the energy they 


display as Britons, entitle them to | 


admiration. I perceive, how- 
a strong inclinaiion in some of 


my 
ever, 


your young men to relinguish half 


of the former, and almost the whol 
of the /atter title, by an awkward 
imitation of Our continental beaux. 
A petit matlre, i every country, ts 
a species of creature holdin oa mi ‘id- 
dle station between the 
and, were it not for a large pair of 
whiskers, either natural false, 
people would often gaze with amaze 
meut ou this doubtiul being, unable 
to determine to whichsex it belougs, 
At Paris, where they abound, they 


two SEXeS: 


or 


are amusing, gay, playful, irolic- 
some, and sometimes witty; thou | 


sands of what they call des jolis riens 
santly issue from their fips: but, 
when either your countrymen 
imme endeavour to Imitate 
they invariably appear heavy 
WwW: rd, and ridiculous. Their 
pearance and manners are repul- 
» the sight, 


ices 
Ol 
them 
ihein, 
awk- 


sive { 
sense. —Yet, ve fair ones, it is 
please you that these unfortunate 
youths disfigure themselves. Be- 
stow, then, upon them the smile they 
long to obtain :—but, no !—let it be 
a sinile of conte empt; as it is evident 

that you rule over the 
men, and have it in 


your Sans 


io make what you ple ase of 
praise only what is manly and eu 


he aris of 


~Enclish Characters. 


Hand 
; composition of the being honor | 


<lp)- 


and their language | 
a jargon unintelligible to the man of 
to 
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mable, and the race of fops will 
disappear. 
There is another class of your 


countrymen, which foreibly attracts 
my attention, being the very coun- 
terpart of thatwhich I have deserib- 
ed: it is¢ omposed of men who have 
the most ridiculous notions of things 
beyoud the boundaries of this isle, 
yet most bitterly hate every 
iling that as not British—port-wine 
and even 


cogmiae excepted ; 
improve I 


in their opinion, 


and 


’ 
tilese, 


qui ality the moment they reach this 


Eldorado, this land of Goshen. It 
is truly amusing to hear their con- 
versation on this topic. They in- 
variably represent Frenchmen as 
half-starved, and feeding principally 
upon frogs, accompansig the word 


with a grunace fully descriptive ot 
their unspe akable disgust 3 the Rus- 
stans as litle removed, in point of 


civilization, from the 
lia German 
grow in his country, 
will 
a kine of dubious 

these gentlemen 
friend Van Witz to 
rved him a fine lee of 
er he a trinmph- 
“What dye think of that, 
Niynheer; have you got such thiugs 
replied my 


sheep walk upon 


APPERTance « and 
oft +! 


cise ir 
says that apple 
—§' b)ry th; 


| ears i oresis, 


‘vy indeed I’ nee F he 
ately follow, with 
One of 
e invited nay 
‘r, and se 
brcittou, 
ant mien, 


lool 


innise 


asking 


"© % «> Sil 


ee 


friend, yur 
crutche 

The repudices of the lower orders 
of Enetisiimen against 
that is foreren, ari 
sucha respectable 
not fiid in my heart to blame them. 
[t is the love of their country car 
ried a little w: iy out of its bo unds 
“ts itis that enthusiasm which has 

ised England to the piteh of glory 
has attained; it is that which 
‘supports her in calamity. There is 
no need of lone orations to raise 


every 
e, however, from 
source, that Pean- 


: 
l (Fr 
ti thi! 


die 


' = . 
‘the courage of Britons at the eve 
lof battle but the simple words— 


ORAS emirate a Mi 
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“ England expects every man will 
do his duty,” tire each mind, and 
act hike a magic spell which mpeis 
thei to meet death with anunation 

As long as the Roman name was 
the most honourable 
estimation of the Romans, they were 
the most respectable of nations ; 
aud that your countrymen may con- 
tinue to enjoy their own esteeia, and 
thereby that of others, is the sincere 
wish of your Dutch trend 
van der Kraut, 


of titles in the 


1 
, sxldus 


— <a 


‘ 
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THE WY MENRAL VISIONS OF THE 
PRINCESS KAPHIRA 


( Continued from page 81.) 


Tie next blast of the trumpet was 
scarcely audible, it served however 
to conjure up a placid looking spec- 
tre, at whose appe arance the assem- 
biy again showed symptoms of a dis- 
position to divide into parties. On 
a little reflection, however, the for- 
mer majority gave up the poiut, and 
it was intimated to the mild-looking 
spirit who waited the award, that 
the judges declined any cousidera- 
tion of his case, not regarding him 
as the spint of a Japanese ruler. 
At this intimation a good natured 
smile played over the countenance 
of the shadow ; and, with symptoms 
of pleasure, rather then of mortilica- 
tion, le vanished. 

‘The trumpet once more sounded, 
la careless, easy, sauntering kind 
of ghost, appe seed on the plain, 
whose mauner at the first glance in- 


rye 


terested the gay and lively part of 


the spectators infinitely, A second 
look, indeed, dise overed under this 


yovial exterior, an expression of 


the contrast, inspired e xceeding dis- 


Hymeneal Visions of the Princess Kaphira. 





marked by a tissue of cold-blooded 
profligaey and cruelty far more exe- 
crable than the more open tyranny 
of tie worst of his predecessors. 
It was iu vain that many pvets and 
tal POIs pleaded good-nature, wit, 
and the graces; they would not 
weigh down perfidy, a pension from 
China, and a total neglect of the 
interests of Japan. It was proved 
too, that the pe stilence of his court 
and example liad deluged the land 
with vice and immorality. To be 
base, venal, unprineipled, and licen- 
tions, was to resemble the sovereign 
and his advisers; and the general so- 
ciety of Japan, infected by the vile 
example, never assumed so despi- 
cable a complexion as during this 


pernicious reign, Which was as rule 


the princess, 


! 


ous to liberty as to morals, 

“This is very astonishing,” ex 
claimed Kaphira to her guide, “ se- 
veral of the books in my royal 
father’s library, paint this monarch 
in colours infinitely more engaging.’ 

“They do,” replied the attendant 
spirit, ‘‘and many of the assembly 
are deceived accordingly ; bat the 
record to which thou hast. been lis- 
tening, is the result of every kind 


‘of testimony, and, to the diseredit 


of the shade before them, every ace 
cession to it renders him still more 
detestable.’ 

“1 am sorry to hear it,” returned 
“for | am not sure 
that my royal father has not chosen 
iim for a model , attracted of course 
by bis gay and hospitable qualities 
only.’ 

‘One of these qualities was wit,” 
rejoined the spirit— 

“ Well,” interrupted the princess-- 

“T only meant to say,’’ resumed 


the spirit, in a lower tone of voice, 
hardness and apathy, which, from | 


/ majesty, your father, 


cust. W hen the recording female | 
opened her book, the contrariety was | 
at once accounted for,—the reign 
of ths mirthful sovereign being 


“that IT never heard of his sacred 
dealing in so 
unroyal a commodity.” 

“[ do not sit with him after din- 
ner,’ retorted the princess, “ but 
then I am told—but listen,” 











The Hymeneal Visions of the Princess Kaphira, 


After much canvassing and special | 


pleading on the part of some of the 


people, who seemed to think it in- 


cumbent upon them to defend every 
thing flagitions that was connect. 
ed with rovalty, 


this spectre was: 


dismissed to the den of intumy, as | 


a hateful mixture of levity and 
cruelty, gaiety and hard-hearted- 
ness ; 2 most injurious ruler and bad 
man. 


‘«{ will never be led to judg 


the heart by the animal spirits while | 


I live again,” ejaculated the princess. 

ys Gravity may be of the essence 
of imposture,” answered the spirit, 
“but gaiety is at times a still more 
eflective mask, Bards and editors 
have been so deceived by it as to 
call this man willy, merry, aud 
polite, while describing actions for 
Which meaner meu would have me. 
rited the bowstring—but the trum- 
pet is about to sound.” 

It did so, and a gloomy-look. 
ing figure, hung round with little 
pagods and images, advanced 
judgment, 

“This shade is that of a bonze, 
not of a ruler, of Japan, surely,” 
said the princess. 

“The conjecture is pardonable,’ 


replied the spirit, “ he was more of 


a bonze than a monarch, by far, and 
acted accordingly.” 

The evidence being read, stated 
such a detail of foliy, bigotry, and 
infatuation, the princess made up 
her mind to a dreadful judgment. 
To her astonishment, however, a 
contemptuous kind of pity seemed 
to pervade the assembly; and, 
some symptoms of weil-meaning 


appeared in the wretched recapitu. | 


lation, they allowed for adherence 
to principles however absurd. 
truth, but for a trait of dark re. 
leutless cruelty, he would have been 
half forgiven, and consigned to the 
rank of folly without further debate. 
As it was, 


| look 


, 
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ing his right to sit on that pyramid, 
which was dedicated to the holders 
of an othee which be had abandoned. 
The spectre heard this decision with 
resignation, kissed his pagods, and 
disappeared, 

A tar different vision followed 
the martial blast which succeeded. 
A hardy soldierly figure appeured 
on the plain, handing a lady, whe 


_ seemed to advance with reluctance 
re of 


to claim the notice of the assembly. 
“ How is this 2” said the princess. 
Marriage led the warrior to the 
throne of Japan,’’ resumed the spi. 
rit, ** but in substance thou art to 
to the inflexible veteran for 
the joint responsibility of the pan 
before thee.” 
“But this isnot always the case,’ 
resumed Kaphira with quickness. 
‘By no means,”’ said the spirit, 
with a simile, “this is an exception 


‘to all rule, and a glorious one it ts, 


to | 


for it proves the right to eacepl.” 
The princess made no reply, and, 
the record being referred to, a lite 


of incessant fatigue and hostility was 


narrated, and a course of policy un. 


folded, which was generally just 
and magnanimous, but not always 


well informed. To check despotic 
arrogance and the power of China, 
was the ruling passion of the war- 
rior, aud he materially succeeded ; 
and, im asserted the inde. 
pendence of nations in the arrange. 
ment of their own affairs, 

‘This might all be very well ¢ 
century and more ago,’ whispere i 
the princess to the spirit, “ but it is 
altogether exploded at present; my 
royal father—” 

‘“Hlas acted in opposition to it, 
and his people along with hin: 
true, but nevertheless this assembly 
will decree yon martial shade an 
exalted) place among royalty, 4s 


so doing, 


| thou wilt quickly see—such is human 
| consistenc y. 

they thought it best to | 
avoid a decision altogether by deny. | were beard, and a kind of low mur- 


The spirit was right ; a few cavils 
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148 On the Attempt to personify the Deity on Canvass. 


mur among certain courtiers, but 
the roval soldier was voted a very 
high place on the pyramid by ac. 
clamation, and took his sti ition ace 
cordingly; bis august consort, with 
great complacene’ ¥, seating hersel! 
by his side. 

“The trumpet once more sounded, 
and a crowned lady met the eyes 
of the assembly, whose matronly 
and good-natured countenance in. 
spired them with involuntary regard. 

“ T know not whether IT see a wood 
queen,” said the pris cess, “* but the 
shade before me has very much the 
air of a good woman,” 

The testimony proved her one, 


and even as a ruler—such is rec. 


fitude of mtention and purity) of 


heart—her reign was felt’ by the 
Whole of the judges to be lononr- 
able to the Japanese name m three 
leading points—war,domestic policy, 
and literature. Pacts like these they 

allowed to cover a few mistakes ot 


the head, and the royal matron was | 


directed to seat berself on the same 


step of the pyramid as her illus. | 


triaus predeces ors, 

* Was the substance of that royal 
and respectable shadow married !” 
enquire Ki iphirs 4 
“She was,” replied the spirit; 
“her husband was a seusible young 
prince, with no other expecta 
tortune than what accrued from this 


august allianee. Probably to lim 


very much of the respeet paid to his 


consort may be attributable, for he 
exercised hisiatluence with prudence, 
and altogether m= othe spuwit of a 
hiitive Janpraanne “. 

“Ttiswell,” repeated the princess, 
with a blush, “ sueli should ever be 
the conduct of the husbands ot the 
einpress sovereigns of Japan.” 

A slreht smile 
countenance of the spirit, but he 
remained stlent 3 and, thi truinpet 
soundmy, a crowned 


wats visible on the 


once more 
spectre, moan Indian habit, broke 
upon the view, 





“Flow foreign the habiliments 
and air of this reserved looking gen. 
tleman,” exclaimed the — princess, 
“and he really glances at the people 
on the tll as if he knew nothing 
about them,” 

“That is exactly the truth; for, 
according to all accounts,” said the 
spirit, “he knew little of them, and 
cared for them still less; but are 
you not aware that he is the first 
monarch of Japan of your own 
illustrious line.” 

t ” 


*T ought to have known it,”” re- 


joined Kaphira, “but, in truth, I 


had forgot that we sprang from 
India. - 

‘That is very pardonable,” re- 
turned the spirit, “the only thing 
not to forget is the principle which 
transplanted you to Japan.’’ 

The princess looked hauglitily,and 
turned to view the proceedings; they 
were quic kly terminated ; the hone st 
spectre was told to seat himself a 
step below his predecessor, which 
coumunand he miunediately obeyed, 
upon its being translated from Japan- 


ese into pure Bengalee, 


tionoor | 


a 


(othe Editor of he British Lady's Magazin 
SIR, 

. going through the adinieabl 
classical ‘Pour m ttaly of the lament 


1 


‘ed Catholic divine, the Rev. Jolin 





Chetwode Eustace, [ was parti 

lariv struck with the following eto 
quent passage on the aitempt to 
persomily the Deity on canvass, i 
cannot help thinking it will prove 
acceptable to such of your fatr 
readers as are unsequaink d with the 
book; and, as it ts very short, beg 


leave on that account to request its 


‘iusertion. Tam, &e. 


A CONSTANT READER, 

In the thirteen arcades that com. 
pose this wing of the Gallery,’ is 
represented the history of the Old 


° Loggie di Rafla: 


10, in tne Yallcah, 








and part of the New ‘Testament; 
beginning with the Creation, and 
concluding with the Last Supper. 
The plan, the arrangement, the or- 
naments of these celebrated pieces, 
wre ma general great and beautiful ; 
the faney and expression oftentimes 
rise to the grand, and even to the 
sublime. Some critics have ventured 
to find fault with the execution in 
detail, and the colouring has been 


censured frequently. ‘The first com- | 
partinent represents the Eternal Pa. | 
'sond times ten thousand waited in 


ther, with arms and feet expanded, 
darting into chaos, and reducing its 
distracted clements intoorder, merely 
by his motion. ‘This representation 
is much admired, particularly by 
French connoisseurs, and, if we may 
credit tradition, astonished Michael 
Angelo, who is said to have accused 


Rattaello of having borrowed the | 
tivure of the Eternal from the Sistine | 


chapel; from this chapel the latter 
artist was then excluded by the ex- 
press direction of the former, who, 


Ho seems, feared either bis criticism | 


The figure of the Eter- 
pal, thas represented, may be poetical 
aud sublune, even as the Jupiter of 
Homer; but (st verbo audacia de- 
tur) it excites no admiration, and 
deserves little praise. In fact, if it 
be «ithicult to represent the Son of 
God, who “ became man” and 
“dwelt amongst us,” without im- 
pairing the dignity of his sacred per- 
son, and degrading his majestic 
form, what means can the painter 


Or Genius. 


eimploy, what art can he call into | 


play, to pourtray with becoming 
magnificence the Eternal himself{— 
the model of beauty, the grand 
archetype of perfection, ‘who dwell- 
eth in light tuaccessible, whom no 
mortal hath seen o¥ can see?” 

[t is true that the prophet Daniel 
has introduced the Almighty in a 
visible form, and, under the emphi: - 
tical appellation of the “ Aucient of 








Days,” ventured with the guidance 
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(of the heavenly Spirit, to trace a 
mysterious and obscure sketch of the 
Eternal. 

“ While T beheld,” says the pro- 
phet, ‘ thrones were placed: then 
the Ancient of Days took his seat: 
his garment was shining as snow: 
the hair of his head as the purest 
wool. Ilis throne was ragmg flames : 
his whcels consuming fire. <A tor- 
rent blazing and impetuous rolled 
before lini: thousands of thousands 
ministered unto him, and ten thou- 





his presence. He sat as judge, and 
the books were opened.” 

In this description, one only cir- 
cumstance connected with the persou 
of the Divinity is mentioned. ‘The 
prophet seems to refrain, with reve- 
rental awe, from such a subject; 
and, expatiating on the garments, 
the throne, the ministering spirits, 
leaves the indescribable form to the 
hnugination, or rather to the reli- 
vious terror of the reader. Painters 
and poets would do well to imitate 
this holy discretion, and to refrain 
from all attempts to embody the 
Eternal mil, which, by confining 
the omnipotent energies of pure spi- 
rit within a human form, disfigure 
the original of all that is lovely in 
the heavens and on the earth, by 
marking it with the perishable fea- 
tures of human decrepitude. Be- 
sides, in the picture now before us, 
it is not the word of the Creator 
that composes the disorder of chaos, 
No; his hands and feet are employed 
to separate the warring elements, and 
confine thein within their respective 
boundaries, This is an idea bor- 
dering upon the burlesque, and per- 
fectly unworthy the lofty conceptions 
of Raffaello. How. different the 
sentiment conveyed in the sublime 
language of the Scripture. No effort, 
no action even, Was requisite. Chaos 
stood ready to obey his will, and 
nature arose at his word —“ He said, 
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let light be, and light was! He | 
spake, and they were made: he} 


commanded, and the ‘y were created,” 
For the British Lady's Magazine. 
PROCEEDINGS OF TILE FEMALS PARLIA- 
MENT OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Dress and Shopping. 
: HE Hon. Miss C. 
A petition from a very numerous 
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Phat, sv far from meeting with 
| this support and assistance, their said 
wives Wholly throw upon them the 
care and the Jabour of the aforesaid 
state of union, and confine their 
single attention to company, amuse- 


| ment, and the adornment of their 
t persons: 
+ ** That it is not, however, to the 


@rose to present 


| 


} 


hody of Ausbands, of all ranks, with- | 


in the bills of mortality, to which 


she begged leave to call the particu. | 


lar attention of the House. 
happy to say that the Hinguage was 
courteous and respectful ; 


She was | 


and cer- 


lainly (he grievances stated were of | 


a nature to call for immediate regu- 


lation by the justice and wisdom of | 


Parliament. 
then read, was as follows: 

“ To the Honourable the Female 
Commons of Great Britain in Par- 
liament assembled, 

“« The humble petition of the se- 
veral husbands, whose names are 
hereunder written, beimg respectively 
geutlemen, professors of law, physic, 
and divinity, merchants, traders, and 
others, resident in and about the 
neighbourhood of London: 

«“Sheweth, that your petitioners, 
as becometh all men who are able 
to support the attendant expences 


— 


of matrimony, have paid due ho- | 


mage to the charms and attractions 
of woman, by entering into that holy 


state: 
«That one and all ot them, hav- 


ing passed with due delight through 


that felicitous month which receives 
its name from the labours of the bee, 
commenced the sober and rational 
routine of marriage life in’ the) 
confidence of being assisted in the 
support of its fatigues and its duties 
by their respective helpmates, ac- 
cording to their several capacities 
and the necessity there existed for | 
their exertion ; 


The petition, which was 


love of company and amusement in 
their wives they wish: to call the at- 
tention of the honourable House, 
because they can im some degree 
check and control it by the exertion 
of their own diseernment and autho- 
rity; they eontine their complaint 
only to dress, with respect to which 
they find no vigilance on their own 
part will avail, without statutes to 
be made and enacted. 

‘Phat this evil, which eommences 
in female rivalry and vanity, is much 
increased by the habit of what is 
emphatically termed shopping, which 
frequently leads to a species of col- 
lusion between the seller and the 


buyer, that is most ruinous and de 
_ceptive towards the husband, whor 
it injures both in poeket, charaeter, 


and comfort, not unfrequently be- 
trayiwe him oto great embarrass- 
ments, and at all events sapping the 
foundation of al! conjugal felicity. 


| * Your petitioners, who are will 


ing to substantiate these facts at the 
bar of your honourable House, 
therefore pray that your honourable 
House will take their ease into early 
and serious consideration, and will 
adopt such measures for the relict 
_of your petitioners as to your ho- 
-nourable House may seem meet : 

“And your petitioners shall ever 
pray, Xe.’ 

Miss C. then moved that this pe- 
tition do lie upon the table. 

The Presidentess of the Board of 
Control observed, in rather a low 
tone of voice, that she was fully 
aware of the hardships of the case, 
but was very fearful that the aid 
prayed for it was not in the ability 


| 
} 
i 
1 
{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
j 








ef that house to bestow. Still she 
would not object to the petition ly- 
ing on the table, but thought that 
the House would agree with her that 
the grievances were of a 
which rendered legislative interfer- 
eace Unpossible, 

Lady Jane R.—I camot 
with the honourable member 
spoke last, as to the utter impossi- 
bility of abating the grievances de- 
tailed in the petition which has just 
been read. 
ceiving that they entirely originate 
in feminine weakness, | ‘think they 
especially fourm a subject for the 
consideration of the representation 
of the sex at large, and that the an- 


On the contrary, per- | 
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Witnesses at the bar of this House, 
and for this reason—I am altogether 
persuaded that the majority ‘of us 
entirely credit the statements in the 
petition we have just heard. — It is 


| impossible to witness the lightness 
}and frivolity which prevail among 


agree | 
who | 


| 


thority and example of Parliament | 
may succeed even when husbands | 


At all events, it would be bet- 
witnesses on 


fail. 


ter to examine 


the evil, the existence of which the 
House cannot but kuow produces 
great discontent and dissatisfaction 
among the males out of doors. For 
my own part, I am one of the last 
to be awed into concessions by pub- 
lic clamour among the he-creatures, 
who, owing to a certain impatience 
of nature, are exceedingly apt to be 
noisy about trifles. But still it is 
our duty, as the female Commons of 


the | 
| 
subject, and ascertain the extent of 





iF 


Great Britain, to listen to charges so 


solemnly preferred, and to attend to 
the moral conduct of our constitu- 
ents. Let us not, like other houses, 
altogether abandon and neglect the 
progress of habits and manners in 
particular classes of the community, 
and then declaim upon the faults of 
those who are faulty in consequence 
of our apathy and connivance. The 
accusations here are weighty; let us 
try how far they are grounded, and 
at least shew sympathy and a desire 
to do good, even though an effectual 
cure of the evil may not immediately 
suggest itself. 

Mrs. W.—I_ cannot see that the | 


will 


the females, in every rank of society, 
without being satistied of the justice 
of the charges vf the petitioners. 
Unforiunately, however, | can speak 
to the truth of the stated grievances 
from direct authority ; 1 know upon 
indubitable evidence, namely, ove 
of the parties, that a collusion be- 
tween thoughtless and expensive fe- 
males and their husbands’ trades- 
men, is exceedingly common. That 
it is common to purchase a piece of 
senseless extravagance, and change 
itin the bill for some article which 
has the appearauce of being neces- 
sary and effective (hear, hear ). 
That women, even of fasbion, stoop 
to this kind of low deception, and 
sacrifice the character and purses of 
their husbands, to their own vanity 
aud the profit of a mercenary shop- 
keeper. ‘Their charaecters—because 
they must be represented as mean 
aud parsimonious, and therefore— 
“*Mr. Dimity,” do you hear, “ that 
delightful muslin must meet Mr. 
’s eyes as a piece of Irish.” 
Thus, for some wretched gew-gaw, 
a woman lose her own self 
respect, and incur the secret con- 





tempt of the tradesman; whom I 


/all,—I would it were; but, 


' 








just narrate d, 
least necessity exists for examining | event of the house determining upon 


need bardly say, is by no means 
imposed upon by the tinnsy excuses 
I have just detajled. Nar is this 
when 
once the rage for decoration seizes 
the mind of women of mediocre un- 
deystanding—and it seldom triumphs 
long over any other—even intringe- 
meuts of moral honesty are often 
the consequence. From the same 
authority which has furnished me 
with the disgraceful facts | have 
and which, in the 





~*~ 
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enquiry, is willing to appear at its 
bar, | learn that dishonesty among 
shop pu ne fem iles, evel in the m st 
respectable spheres of life, 1s by 
no means unconnuon. Only a few 
months ago, the wile of a reverend 
gentleman of large fortune and high 
connexion, was allowed to secret a 
valuable article in her mutl by a 
tradesman, who knew in what man- 
ner to repay himself, and make 
further advantage of her wretched | 


debasement.* Good God, madam, | 
| fact, and they have loaded it with a 


shall these things go on without at- 
tention, on our part, as to the state 
of morals which can engender such 
wives and mistresses of families. 
[ hope not, but that a comnnittee 
will immediately be appointed to 
hear evidence on the part of the 
petitioners; that, by a due exami- 
nation of facts, the extent of the 
evil may be known, and the wisdom 
of the house be called to determine 
upon the best means of amending 
morals and manners which are so 
disgraceful to the feminine character. 


Lady S.—It appears to me some- | 
without the aid of an extraordinary 


what remarkable, that the presenter 
and leading supporters of this extra- 
ordinary petition, should happen to 
be two maiden ladies and a widow. 
Whether this is to account for the 
implicit credit given to the charges 
it contains, even without evidence, 
1 will not) pretend to determine 
(a laugh, and cry of order). 

Mrs. W. rose, and with some 
warmth appealed to the chair, if it 
were decorous there to insinuate im- 
proper or interested motives for any 
line of conduct a member may, in 
the exercise of her discretion, think 
it proper to pursue. 

‘The Speaker said, Certainly not, 

Lady S.—I1 have insinuated no- 
thing. 

Lady Jane R.—The inuendo of 
ihe hon. member ts clear enough; 
the maiden state of my hon. friend 
and myself, and the widowhood of 
the hon. member who has so corro- 
_— *-A fact.— Eb, 











borated the facts cantained in the 
petition, are held out as the cause 
of a {me of conduct wineh is the 
purest result of conviction, — In 
other words, it ts msinnated, that a 
wish to be well with the disengaved 
part of the opposite sex, isthe secret 
motive of our objecting to evils 
which may, sooner or later, aflect 
them -a most ungenerous implication. 

Lady S.—The hen. members op- 
posite are surprizingly rapid m= im- 
lerpretation. | mentioned a simple 


volume of commentary. T might 
possibly mean to convey, that some- 
how or other, unmarried and widow- 
ed ladies are in the habit of being 
more alive to the faults of wives 
than all other people, excepting hus- 
bands—but | by no means contend- 
ed that they are led in consequence 
to act against them, whether right 
or wrong. Stil less did 1 intend 
to insinuate any thing personally 
disrespectful of the hon, men bers, 


whose pretensions to the notice of 


the other sex are sufficiently powerful, 


sense of what is due to it. (Here 
Mrs. W. and Lady Jane R. declared 
themselves satisfied with the hon. 
members’ explanation, and Lady S. 
resumed, )—I not only disagree with 
the opinion of the hon. member, in 
respect to the appointinent of a 
committee, but 1 would even reject 
the petition altogether, and shall 
vote in that spirit. But why so 
much warmth, it may be said, against 
an attention to facts, apparently $0 
well grounded. The hon. house 
shall possess my sentiments at orice 
~ because they are well grounded, 
because there are such woimen as 
the petition describes—such change- 
lings as will sacrifice every thing to 
the silly vanity of various and splen- 
did dress—dolls, whose sole consi- 
deration is to render themselves 

kind of milliner’s models—pupy eth 
to put forth fashions—women, — 
vanity cannot even be defended ¢ 









































the ground of the natural desire to 
look well in the eves of the males, 
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all sorts, but this T take upon myself 
unequivocally to athrm, that 1 never 
saw a woman ealravagantly tond of 
dress, whose understanding [ could 
not fathom iw hali an hour. Mind, 
| by no means include, im this asser- 
tion, young ladies whose hopes and 
fears are naturally excited by their 
views of a settiement in life: dress 


and appearance very rationally at- 


as their silly delight is a foolish | 
crestion of envy and admiration | 
amoung themselves, whicit can only 
be edected by expence. ‘The legiti- | 
mate odiect of decoration is to set | 
off the person; but costume, if | 
Sipe and uncostly, though adapted 
to « Venus, a Liebe, or to one and 
ali of the Graces, ts disregarded by | 
these ignorant dealers 1 frippery, 


who abs jutely dishgure themselves, 
wy all manner of wavs, for the at- 
taiument of one object—the love of 
exciting spleen in other people as 
foolish as themselves. Well, but if 
you own this, you admit the evil 
wnich forms the subject ef complaint 
do—but who has caused it— 


che very petitioners themselves, and | 


others like them. I scarcely go too 
tur, when I say the male sex gene- 
rally; for the exceptions, though 
honourable, are few. Do not the 
part of them delight in ri- 
diculing the only kind of cultivation 
whieh can exalt woman into a ra- 
tional creature, and in the scale of 
iateilectuality, Does she aspire at 
knowledge —what more horrid than 
a pedant in petticoats. Learning 
only makes females disagreeable, 


Lreatel 


and then comes all manner of signi- | 


ficant Jests upon the bas dbleus, Xe. 
A woman's sweetest charm, it is 
usual for these gentry to exclaim, 
exists ina femitine dependence upon 
their worshipful selves. When they 


tivation of mind beyond ac complish- 
ment, they at once lose the woman, 
and may be useful, estimable, and 
all that, but ‘we do not like them, 
Now, if these be the principles of 
the great body to which the com- 
plainants belong —and that they are 
so of the mayority I boldly main- 
tain, what right have they to com- 
plain of the fruits of their ownghar- 
vest. [I am an old woman of some 
experience, and therefore have seen 


po small number 


waieed and excellence of man. 


“fool him to the top of his be 
aspire to be mental, or to any cul- | 


of fine ladies of 





tract no small share of their atten- 
tion. I allude only to such, as hav- 
ing nothing to stimulate then in this 
way, are led to an incessant auniety 
about dress merely by habit and 
choice. Women of this description 
are uniformly weak and silly, and I 
never found one of them: mastied 
without a secret contempt for the 
discernment of the husband. — If 
she is handseme, I say to myself-— 
“ this man only wanted an inmate of 
a haram ;” if not, Lam led to believe 
that he has been attracted by for. 
tune; or, which ts often the case, 
that he is just as silly as herself, 
sut in all, or any, of these instances, 
[ maintain that the root of the evil 
is of man’s own creation. He pro- 
fesses to dislike the mental culture 
of woman; he bespatters, with his 
satire, every attempt on her part to 
distinguish “herself by strength of 
understanding. ‘The pretty. crea- 
tures must feel, but not reason ; and 
hang most decidedly on the lord! 
We 
see, by the petition, they do so, and 


Pa 
Hit, 


Of the conduct described, who can 
have a different opinion ?—at the 
anecdotes detailed by the hon. mem- 
ber who preceded me, who does not 
shudder? Still, like Macbeth’s phy. 
sician, I would have this hon. house 
say unto the patients, “ administer 
uto yourselves ;” or, to speak with- 
out a figure, so modify your senti. 
| ments and conduct, with respect to 
female education, as to render your 
daughters diflerent bemgs from your 
wives :—as to the last, they ure IM. 


curable (loud applause ). 
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Miss C. made a few remarks in 
explanation; when the House di- 
vided— 

Against receiving the petition.. 85 

For it 76 


eeeeevreeeeaeteeveeeawee ee 


Majority--+- 
The petition was consequently re- 


jected, 


q 


—— 
For the British Lady's Magazine. 
TASSO AND ARIOSTO COMPARED, 
Translated from the Storia della Poestu 
Italiana, by Tiraboschi. 
Ir appears to me that between these 
two poets no just and adequate com- 
parison can be made, and that to 
put the “ Jerusalem” of ‘Tasso in 


comparison with the ‘* Orlando” of 


Ariosto, is the same as to compare 


the “ Eneid” of Virgil with the 
«« Metamorphoses” of Ovid: for the 


“* Jerusalem” 
the “ Orlando” is a romantic poem, 
er a romance in verse, things too 
different in their nature to be com- 
pared. Ridiculous, therefore, is the 
blame attached by some to Artosto, 
because he has not preserved the 
unity of action; because he has not 
interwoven his episode with the main 
action; because he has narrated 
things wholly impossible ; because he 
has mingled the grave with the bur- 
lesque, and other similar defects, 


is an epic poem, and | 

























Tasso and Ariosto compared. 


two poets, one with the other, in 
those qualities which are common to 
both. 

Three things, in my opinion, may 
be separately reviewed—fecundity 
of imagination, vivacity in narration, 
and elegance of style. With respect 
to the frst, [ flatter myself that the 
ereatest idolisers of ‘Tasso do not 
deny that it is more abundant in 
Ariosto, who has introduced into the 
“Orlando” so many and such de- 
lightful inventions, that it 1s not 
without reason that Cardinal Ippo- 
lito d’Este asked him, as it is report- 
ed, where he had found so inany 
whimsical fancies. ‘There is scarcely 
a canto in which some new and un- 
expected adventure does not present 
itself, which wonderfully delights 
the reader and enchains his attention. 
Tasso, although he knows how te 
change the scene and vary the ob- 





Jects, yet these are not in common 
such as are the offspring of a 


fervid imagination, but are, for the 
most part, drawn from other poets, 
or conceived according to their ideas. 
It is true that, as Ariosto wrote a 
romance in verse, he might indulge 
his fancy more easily, ‘and many 


| things were lawful to him which were 


against which they say that Tasso | 


has wisely guarded. 
wished to present us with an epic 


If Ariosto had | 


not so to Tasso; for to the former 
it was permitted to recount things 
very unlikely, and even really im- 
possible, according to the privilege 


of a writer of romances, which was 


poem, he would with reason be con- | 


demned. 
to condemn him for perterring a ro- 
mantic to an epic poem? Ts it not 
the same, for example, as to censure 
Livy for writing a history and not a 
poem? Nor do I hold their judg- 
ment perfectly correct who athrm 
that Tasso’s is the better poem, but 
that Ariosto ts the greatest poet; 
for it cannot be strictly said that one 
poem is better than the other, when 
they are of such different kinds, | 

Since then the two poems, collec- | 


But what reason have we | 





‘would have 
censure, 


by no means allowed to the latter. 
The Hippogrif of Rugguri, the as- 
cension of Astolfo to the moon, the 


folly of Orlando, and other similar 


inventions of that extravagant brain, 
were exceedingly fit in a poem of 
the nature which Ariosto undertook 
to compose; but in a serious heroic 
poem, such as that of Tasso, they 
merited the severest 
It is evideut to me, how- 
ever, that the author of the “ Or. 
| lando” had a more lively and fruit- 
ful imagination than the author of 


ively, cannot be compared, all that | the « Jerusalem.” 
With regard to that which appery 


j 
‘ 


e:nains to be done Is to exaniune the 








tains to the force of narrative and 
the vivacity of description, I know 
not what eifect is produced on others 
by a perusal of these two poems. 
As to myself, T confess that the nar- 
rations of ‘Tasso please, fascinate, 
and (if L may speak so) seduce me, 
30 full of grace are they, and in 
every part so polished and perfect: 
whilst those of Ariosto snatch me 
from myself, aud light up in my bo- 
som all that enthusiastic fire’ with 
which they are themselves replete ; 
90 that it does not appear to me that 
bread, but that I see things describ- 
ed. ‘Tasso seems to me to be a 
beautifully delicate mini ture painter, 

in whom we behold a colouring and 
a design which possesses all the per- 
fections that can be desired, Ari- 
voto, on the contrary, seems to me 
to be a Guiho Romano, a Buonar- 
ruotti, a Rubens, i bold and | 
ardent pencil places before my eves | 


Tasso and Ariosto compared. 





! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
and makes me, as it were, touch with 


my hand, the nragalest the 
wupassioned, and the most terrible 
objects. Yet the same Ariosto, 
wheu he chooses to use a more dell- 
cate pencil, can command it in such 
¢ manner as not to yield to any one, 
ANnvelica the fugitive, Olvimpia ‘aban- 
doned, anda tia vie dother parts of 
‘A Guniiae description which we find 
in the “ Orlaado,” may challenge a 
cuinparbson with the most delightful 
productions exhibited by the muses 
of Greece and Rome, Et must be 
owned, however, that the 
of Ariosto are uot always equally 
pleasing; that they sometimes lan- 
guish, and appear, as it were, to 
crawl along the ground, whilst those 
of Tasso are better sustained and 
more equal, ‘This was, perhaps, the 
art of Ariosto, to give a greater effect, 
by the force of contrast, to those 
narrations in which he was anxious 
to shine, and it will only prove that 
Ariosto is not always equal to him- 
self; but it will by no means prove 
that he was not, when he pleased, 
superior to all others, 


most | 
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We now coine to speak of the 
elegance of style; and here I cannot 
deny that Tasso is superior to Ari- 
osto, since every word and every 
expression is studiously selected, and 
every thing said by him is said in 
the noblest manner possible. Ari- 
osto, more intent on things than 
words, is not over diligent in the 
choice of his expressions, aud he 
sometimes even uses low and vulgar 
phrases. He knows, however, how 
to elevate his tone, to use at times 
the most expressive terms, and, when 
it is agreeable to him, to introduce 
into his verses flowers and de ‘lights ; 
| and he shews us by it that, if he had 
chosen to use the file more assidu- 
ously on the ‘ Orlando,” it would 
not, even in elegance, have fallen 
short of any other poem. But it 
seems to be the fate of the rarest 
and most fervid minds, not to be 
able to bring themselves to under- 


take the toil of polishing their 
works, In this defeet itself, per- 


haps, we may discover their genius ; 
for, if they had laboured more in 
art, they w ‘ould in a less degree have 
pursued nature, which is, at last, the 
fairest of all the wreathes that adorn 


la poet's brow. 


incidents 





‘This is my opinion concerning 
‘Tasso and Ariosto, and, from what 
has been said, every one may per- 
ceive that, were it possible to make 
between these two 


a comparison 
poets, | should lean in favour of 
Ariosto. I know that, im support 


of this sentiment, | have to contend 
with some illustrious and powerful 
adversaries, and among these the 
immortal Metastasio, who, in one of 
his letters, which is printed and ad- 
dressed to Ch. Sig. Don. Domenica 
Diodati, a Neapolitan counsellor, 
after having said that, in the early 
part of his life, he had been a pas- 
sionate admirer of Ariosto, adds 
that, having, at a more mature pe- 
riod of his days, and with a sounder 
judgment, read the “ Jerusalem,” 
of whose merits he gives a lively des 
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scription, he felt himself filled with 
admiration of ‘Tasso, and with an 


ineffable contempt for those who | 


believed the outrageous Artosto his 
only rival. The judgment of such 
aman is so much to be reverenced, 
that, if he treated of any theory, { 
would willingly yield and confess my 


conviction. But here we treat of 


that feeling which every one proves 
in himself, and which neither rea- 
soning nor authority is suthicient to 
alter. It may be indeed, that this is 
the effect of taste, in ine, by nature, 
less pure; but, 


such as it ts, it is | 


mine, and I have not the ability to | 


change it.  Metastasio, however, 
does not give the preference to Tasso 
without reserve; for, after having 
suid that the investigation is loaded 
with ditheulty, he thus concludes 

“If, to mantfest his power, it should 
please the fane y of our good father 
Apollo to make mea great poet, and 
to that end he were to order me to 


open myself freely to him, and that | 
gical tables, hoped to make a rich 


he would i iuspire me with the genius 
to compose which of these two ce- 
lebrated poems I hked best, f should 
certaialy hesitate very much in the 
choice; but, through My Excessive 
prapensity to order, exactness, and 
system, IT feel that mm the end l 
should incline to the ‘ Jerusalem.’” 
To Metastasio, with that modesty 
Which is proper to great minds, 1 
now, who am so much his inferi:r, 
should answer Apollo with less hesi- 
tatiou, and imy reply would be some- 
thing ‘ditt rent. If he were to re. 
quire me to write an epic poem, | 
should beseech him to let: me write 


such as that of Tasso: if he should | 


of Chimene in her gr 


Por the Hritish Lady's Magat' ve. 
THE MICROCOSM OF P iS, 
NO. %. 

THE NINE DAY'S WONDERS 3 RIS 
FOR Thie 
THe first on the list was the process 
of Revel against his wite, whose si- 
lence and forbearance of recrimina- 
tion wasesteemed the best refutation 
of her husband’s calumnies. ‘This 
subject occupied the public mind 
entirely for some time, Next came 
Michel the banker’s process against 
his wife: he fared with the courts 
and the public like Revel; the wives 
were believed without asserting their 
innocence, and the husbands discre- 
dited and hooted becanse they 
sought to attach infamy to their 
wives. Next appeared on the stage 


the heroine of St. Giles’s at Paris, 


Mother Radish. ler wine shops and 
her quarrels afforded food for the 
newspapers and lovers of low sean- 
dal. Next came the Misses Cor- 
neille, who, showing their genealo- 


harvest of the name of their ances- 
tor: unfortunately one of them was 
iH enough advised to essay the part 
“it grandsire’s 


‘eclebrated and first tragedy of the 


persuade me to undertake a romance | 
than once by the tribunals, he was 


in verse, [ should entreat him to 
make me another Ariosto, Should 
he ask me generally which of the 
two poets 1 could wish to equal in 
natural talent for poetry, I should, 
first begging pardon of Tasso, pri avy 
hin to be bountiful to me in that 
which was possessed by Ariosto, 


” 
« 


——E 


Sa 


hut the event proved that 
she possessed nothing but the name 


ot Corneille to entitle her to favour ; 


ladies succeeded the 


and the Seine at Rouen became tor 
her the river of oblivion. ‘To these 
Count Barrel 
a royalist of circum- 


de Beauvert, 
thinking himself on 


stances, who, 


the strongest side, hesitated not to 


aceuse by name several persons of 
excesses and crimes in which they 
had no share. Condemned more 


obliged to retract so much, that his 
charges became likesan empty sack: 
he sought to ruin others, and justly 
fell into the pit himself, as a foul 
and infamous calumniator. Next 
appeared on the stage M. Fievée, 
with his political and adnainistrative 
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this fellow, a mi-| exceedingly well dressed in every 


serable novel-writer and caterer of | respect, avd their hair powdered ; 
one would feel ashamed to give them 


scandal, thinking, when so many 
persons of superior talent were exiled 
for their political conduct or opt 
nions, that it was a favourable op- 
portunity for him to. start into 
notice ; but he attracted such uni- 
versal hissing, that it was feared 
there would not be enough left to 
hiss the new piece at the Theatre 


Francais, but the miserable play of 


“*The Political Artisan, or the Lute- 
maker of Lubeck,” proved that these 
funds were far from being exhausted. 
The Café des Milles Colonnes being 
newly embellished, and ret ndered 
more superb than a royal residence, 
while the bar-maids are dressed like 
princesses and the waiters like gen- 
tlemen, attracted, and wall long, in 
spite of French: volatility, attract the 
public notice, and occupy the hun- 
dred mouths of Fame. The boys 
of the college of St. Barbe spent the 
holiday of their patron in going to 
the play in a body to hear ‘Talma. 
In an instant all the city was in an 
uproar: what a scandalous thing to 
permit school-boys to go to a play! 
In the first heat of pious resentment, 
government ordered the head-master 
io be suspended, and all the boys 
who went to the theatre to be ex- 
pelled: this was at the instigation 
of the pious pillars of the throne 
and the university. ‘The newspapers | 
even dared to ridicule this severity | 
of morals in a city where nothing | 
but the utmost laxity of morals is 
seen; and the master and scholars 
got off on begging pardon. 
PARISIAN BEGGARS. 

All kinds of tricks are used by 
this class, or rather these classes. 
We doubt not but many among 
them are extremely deserving; and, 
were one to consult appearances, We 
should fancy in the looks of many 
decayed respectability, rather than 


habitual poverty: many of them are 
BRIT! 


su Lapy’s Mas. No. 27. 
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ahalfpenny. ‘To inspire greater in- 
terest, as if ashamed of being 
known, it is not uncommon to see 
women standing against a wall, the 
face covered with a long thick nun’s 
veil, and singing, to excite charity. 
A gentleman, the other day, fancy- 
ing he recognised the voice, stripped 
off the veil, and discovered —dare 
we say it—his own wife! 
ANTIPATHIES. 

A woman in France fell into con- 
vulsions whenever she saw a serpent 
ora toad, Charles d'Esears, bishop 
of Langres, fainted away at the 
commencement of a lunar eclipse, 
which lasted till the eclipse ended, 
Ile was very old and infirm in his 
abbey of Fontaine-Bese: an eclipse 
took place, the prelate fainted away 
as usual, but his powers were ex- 
hausted, and he expired. Not less 
curious was the aversion of the Mar- 
quis de la Roche Jacquelin for a 
squirrel, at the sight of which this 
intrepid hero trembled with fear, 
He could not approach this feeble 
and innocent animal without turning 
pale. tle would laugh at and ridi- 
cule his weakness in this respect ; 
but all his efforts could never enable 
him to triumph over the physical 
effects produced involuntarily in his 
nerves by the appearance of a squir- 
ivel. The m arquis was killed at the 
‘head of the Vendean troops in 1815, 

FUNERAL MONUMENTS, 

The most ridiculous monuments 
being continually erected in the ce- 
meteries, or burying-places, near 
Paris (for no person is allowed to be 
buried in Paris), without either sense 
or taste, the prefect of the Seine 
for here the government extends its 
influence every where) has issued an 
order that hereafter no person shall 
undertake the construction or eree 
fion of a fuveral monument, in the 
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cemeteries of the capital, except | adapted to the fair: but, as men do 
arlist-sculpiors, who must receive | not study the Almanack of Pastion, 
their authority and = approbation | there will be always a great number 
from the architect of the depart- | of husbands who will see their wives 
ment. It is specially forbidden to | wear luidia shawls without kuowimeg 
the keepers of the cemeteries to t- >) where they come frou. 


terfere in the erection of these mo- We give this as a specimen of 
numents, and to make a shameful Prench puting and the laxity of the 


tiatlic injurious to the art. We eau- French press; it also paints, we 
not too much applaud a ao measure fear, too truly the character of 
Which takes from cupidity aud iguo- Prench husbands, who do not trou- 
rauce so precious a branch of the ble themselves about the source 
art, and secures the duration of whence their wives derive luxuries 01 
monuments which thus become so) extravaganeics. 


Miah pares of luistory, NO VW AY TO ESCAPE. 


FRENCH USURTR. | “Phose who served Bonaparte are 
Martin, senior, a notorious usurer, sentenced to be shot or guillotined ; 
has been tried for usury at Chau- |) those who refused to serve him are 
mont: upwards of sity witnesses condemned to hard labour for ten 
appeared against him, when it was) vears, with a heavy eannon-ball = 
proved that he was in the habit of to their legs.—On the 15th of Ja- 
fending money at SO, 40, and even nuery, 1817, In the Pares Semel. 4 1S 
50 and 60, pet cent, per annum, the aecount of several soldiers tried 
He was found guilty, and sentenced | for desertion from the armies of Na- 
to pay as fortert one halfof the sums | poleon: they were all found guilty, 
he had lent to twenty-nine indivi- , and sentenced from three years in 
duals, besides the king's fine and) ten years to hard Jabour in the pub- 
costs of suit. As there is a certain | lie works, with cannon-balls fastened 
time allowed for payment, Martin, by a chain to their legs! ‘Thus, 
after complaining loudly, addressed | serve or not serve, it is all one, you 
the president, aud asked him what | must be punished, li you served 
discount he would allow for prompt = Napoleon, the chart or the ordon- 
payment ! hances, or some law of last vear, 
ne nimaheee- on Cnet, | lays hold on you: if vou refused to 
PY ag ehiaaete epics a serve him, be it known that all his 
¢ | laws are in force against you, and, 
though he wasa usurper, a murderer, 
a—, a---, a —, no matter, it was 
your duty to serve him. ‘Thus, 
Louis NVIIL. acts merely as Napo- 
leon’s proxy, mm condemning those 
whom, tor reasons known to all the 
world, he cannot punish himself. 


“Tave you seen the Almanack of 
Fashions for the preseut yeur—it is | 
really the Breviary of bec uty? isthe 
first question young ladies ask the ir 
friends, Beautitully printed and 
charming engravings, and amongst 
the thousand instructive articles that 
it contains ts a learned dissertation 
on the origin of Indian shawls: |) PRIVATE GAMING-ITOUSES UN PARIS, 
many of the readers of this agreeable | A foreigner is invited to an even- 
work would perhaps lave preferred | ing party: the luxury of the apart- 


that the author should have informed | ents, and the number of ladies and 


them where they were to be found, | gentlemen, dressed in the most ele- 
rather than the degree of latitude of | gant stvle, enchant him. The music 
the valley where they are made. | is exquisite, the singing delightful, 
This kind ef erudition is, however, | the dancing enchanting ; the parties 
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are fatigued; card-tables are set 
out: the foreigner sees them covered 
with gold; he is invited to play; 


they are sure to have some game | 


that he knows: he resists—he vields, 
for, if an Englishman, be is abso- 
lutely wanted for a whist-table; he 
plays—he loses lis money, and dis- 
covers, rather too late, that he is in 


a gaming-house, surrounded by titled | 


sharpers, 
ON TILE COMPOSYR MONSIGNY, 
Ce matin le bon Monsigny 
Doucement s'est mis en vovage 
Pour aller au sombre rivaze, 
Embrasser Sedaine et Gretry.— 


’ 
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PP. ViLLireRs., | 


In konour of bis memory, the 


whole musical streneth of the The- | 


atre Feydeau and the Opera sung 
the plein chaunt, the Dies Tra; and 
the musicians of the two orchestras 
executed a funereal symphony of M. 
Berton, of a very tine effect, 
THE DEAD BROUGHT TO LIFE. 
To the Editor of the Quotidienne at’ Paris. 
* 10th Jan, 1817. 

“ Sir,—You have announced in 
your paper of the 5th instant, the 
death of the General Count de Preey 
at Marcigny sur Loire. 1 do not 
conceive how you ever have received 
this intelligence, which is totally 
false: the Count de Preey enjoys 
perfect health, and begs you to re- 
suscitate him in your next paper; 
but if, on account of the press of 
matter, you should be obliged to 
put off his resurrection to another 
opportunity, he hopes you will per- 
mit him conditioually to live aud 
breathe as he lias been accustomed 
to do, for which he will feel greatly 
obliged to you, as well as his family 
and friends. Lb need not tell you, 
Sir, that murders of this hind are 
sometimes dangerous; for example, 
10 England, Drs. Swift aud Arbuthe- 
not undertook to prove that Par- 
tridge, the almanack-inaher, was 
dead. He declared in all the public 
prints that it was no such thing, and 
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that it was a base calumny of his 
enemies, and that he was in good 
health: they demonstrated that he 
was absolutely dead ; that three tory 
papers and three whig papers were 
agreed on the point, and had ex- 
pressly declared it, and, when two 
parties so Violeat against each other 
weree ou a polit, itis clear as day 
that at must be true; that there 
were  sIX disinterested — witnesses 
agatist bim, while he had only bim- 
self, an interested) witness, on the 
other side. Ta vain the poor tellow 
swore he was alive, —he was legally, 
morally, and mathematically proved 
to be dead. | hope, sir, you will 


(hot be so obstinate on this pom, 








but give credence to your very hun 
ble servant, JERCHAUX,” 


ip 


AUEditew du Magazindes Dames Angloises. 
SUR L’ACQUISITION DES CONNOISSANCES. 

MONSTEUR, 

Putsou’on étudie anjour@hui si 
veneralement la langue Francoise 
dans ce pays-cl, je suis str que vous 
donnerez volontiers 4 cette lettre-ci 
une place dans votre Magazin. 

De toutes les poursuites dans les- 
quelles Thomime s’engage, Vacquisi- 
tion des connoissances est, peut-etre, 
une des plus nobles et des meilleures 
particulierement quand elle nous 
conduit a former des wees justes sur 
la nature et les attributs du Créateur 
de univers, dont les soms s’etendent 
sur toutes ses creatures, et dont la 
bonte doit toujours exciter la plus 
vive reconuulssauce dans le cour de 
Vhooiune. 

Dans la poursuite des connois- 
sances, le choix des livres est de la 
plus grande importance aux jeunes 
gens surtout, putsque la lecture de 
la plupart des contes et des romans 
est souvent tres-permicieuse an 
meurs de la jeunesse, et lui donne 
du degout pour la lecture des ou- 
vrages dun genre plus sérieux. Ce- 
pendant cette classe de livres ne doit 
mS 
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pas étre entierement bannie de la 


bibliothéque des jeunes gens, il y en 
a quelques uns qui contribueront 
plutéota perfectionner qu’a corrompre 
les meurs de la jeunesse, tels sont 
la plupart des écrits de Mademoiselle 
Edgeworth, le ‘ Vicaire de Wake- 
field,” par M. Goldsmith, “ L’Ami 
des Enfans,” par M. Berquin, ** Saud- 
ford et Merton,” par M. Day, et 
quelques autres ouvrages dont je ne 
me rappelle pas les noms pour le 
present, 

L’étude de Vhistoire est une des 
branches des comnoissances au meme 
temps les plus utiles et les plus in. 


teressantes surtout quand il s’agit de | 


histoire de notre propre pays, dont 
on devroit acquerir une connoissance 
exacte avant qu’on procedata la con- 
sidération de celle des pays cloigne>. 

L'importance de lbistoire est 1 
bien connue, et si universellemeut 
admise, qu il seroit inutile de m’eten- 
dre sur ce sujet; il suthra observer 


parmi les jeunes gens particuliere- 
ment, et on doit avoir bien de la 
circonspection en faisant un choix 
judicieux des difterens ouvrages his- 
toriques qu’on met entre leurs 
mains, 

D’entre les auteurs nombreux qui 
ont traite sur l'histoire d’Angleterre, 
M. Rapin est generalement reconnu 
comme le plus impartial, mais son 
style est peu elegant, et son langage 
est souvent tres peu correct. Pour 
la beauté du style, et pour lelé- 
gance des expressions, on peut 
compter M. Hume parmi les pre- 
miers de nos historiens Anglois, mais 
il lui manque cette mmpartialite par 
laquelle M. Rapins’est tant distingué. 
Le précis de l'histoire d’Angleterre 
par M. Goldsmith est  tres-bien 
écrit, et il peut surseoir peut-étre 
lemploi des ouvrages plus volumi- 
neux dont j'ai deja parle. 

Apres l'histoire de notre pays na- 
tif, on doit étudier celle de Gréce et 
de Rome; parmi les ecrivains mo- 
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dernes qui se sont rendus fameux 
par leurs illustrations de ces derniéres 
branches de l'histoire, les noms de 
ciibbon et de Goldsmith sont les 
plus celebres, et je crois que le pre- 
mier de ces deux est presque sans 
exception lécrivain le plus élégant 
de son siecle et de son pays; on 
peut trouver son grand ouvrage du 
« Déclin et de la Chute de (Empire 
Romain,” dans presque toutes les 
mmeilleures bibliotheques de VEu- 
rope. 

L’histoire de quelques uns des 
royaumes et des etats les plus mo- 
dernes de cette partie de la terre, 
doit ensuite étre objet de notre at- 
tention, et on peut commencer par 
celle de la France, parceque Vhis- 
toire de ce rovaume est plus liée 
avec celle de l’Angleterre qu’avec 
celle d’aucun autre pays; on pourra 
ensuite considérer les autres états 
Européens en succession selon le 


| rang quwols tiennent séparément dans 
quion doit en encourager Vetude | 


la balance des nations. 

J'ai rendu ainsi a vos lecteurs 
compte de mes opinions touchant 
acquisition des connoissances, et 
surtout de l’etude de V’histoire, et 
jai taché de leur montrer Vordre 
dans lequel ceux-la doivent agir qui 
veulent se familiariser avec cette 
dermiére branche de la littérature ; 
mais avant de conclure permettez- 
moi d’observer que la contemplation 
des ceuvres de la nature, comme 
l‘acquisition des connoissances, sera 
aussi une source de délices continu- 
elles a lesprit réflechissant, et nous 
fournira en abondance les moyens 
d’admirer la sagesse et la bonté de 
la Providence, et de prouver l’exis- 
tence d’un Dieu a ceux quiattribnent 
tous les différens changemens qu’on 
voit sur la surface de la terre, aux 
eflets seul du hasard. 

J'ai 'honneur d’étre, Monsieur, 

‘T'res-respectueusement, 
T. C. CADET. 
A Edgbaston, prés de Birm, 
ce 4 de Junvier, 1817, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


——— 


Ones, AND OTHER PoeEMs. 
Neele. 

T is pleasant, on encountering the 

first published volume of a young 
poet, to read a manly, unaffected 
preface, like that to the article be- 
fore us, in which the usual claims 
to indulgence are mentioned, with 
out being pleaded; and criticism 
challenged, without being defied. 
This is the true medium betweer 
that fawning deprecation which is 
so derogatory to the dignity of ge- 
nius, and the indifference to general 
approbation sometimes affected by 
high and mighty personages, who 
deign, forsooth, to trifle with the 
Muses for their amusement only. 
These extremes, like many other 
extremes, meet i the same point,— 
a secret consciousness of falling short 
of the standard aspired to. To 
avoid them, and at the same time to 
keep clear of the presumption which, 
it is to be lamented, an able cox- 
comb will now and then exhibit, is 
the very perfection of preface in this 
the nineteenth century. It is dis- 
played by Mr. Neele, and we con- 
gratulate him accordingly. 

We have now to inform our fair 
readers, that the Poems which we 
wish to introduce to their notice are 
almost purely lyrical, and that the po- 
ets of abstraction and personification 
are the author’s models and guides. 
His predilections are stated neatly 
and briefly in the following passage : 

If poetry be indeed the power of giv- 
ing to “airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name,” then lyric poetry is of all 
others that which best deserves the title. 
It dwells in a creation of his own; its 
actors are the visionary and unsubstan- 


tial train of fancy ; and the companions 

by which it is surrounded are 

** Calling shapes and beckoning shadows 
dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names.” 





By Henryy 





When it descends to humanity, its inter. 
course is withthe heart, and not with the 
actions of man ; with his abstract feelings 
and passions, and not with the part which 
he plays on the world’s great’ theatre. 
Fancy is its dominion, and the deep and 
abundant sources ot description, alle- 
gory, and sentiment, are peculiarly its 
own, 

When the master of the ape was 
directed by Sancho to enquire of 
him if Don Quixote’s relation of his 
adventure in the cave of Montesinos 
was accurate, the latter was reporied 
to answer that ‘ part was true and 
part false.” Now, it is not insinue 
ated for a moment that the term 


false applies in any degree to the 


opinion of Mr. Neele; but simply 
that, in acceding to it, we are ob- 
lized to plead in favour of a little 
qualification, —a necessary igredi- 
ent, by the bye, in most propositions, 
for, if they embrace three ideas or 
more, they very generally stand in 
need of it. We believe, with Mr. 
Neele, that the higher order of lyrie 
poetry requires the deepest draughts 
of divine inspiration; so much so, 
that mere pretension in this line is 
less bearable, by ‘“‘ men, and gods, 
and columns,” than apy other: but 
we pause as to its sources beiag 
abundant. In the rapt and invoca- 
live, we opine the direct contrary ; 
and, as to the field of pure personi- 
fication, we consider it to be very 
bounded indeed. It is required to 
give to a mixed mode—an airy no- 
thing—-not only “a local habitation 
and a name,” but substance, soul, 
attributes, and drapery; and, when 
the shadowy nature of the idea to 
be thus clothed is considered, it is 
surprising how few can be made to 
support them. On this account, the 
poets who have shone in this dith- 
cult walk are the least voluminous 
of the whole poetic tribe, and, pre- 
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cisely as they have been excellent, 
have they been sparing. Even the 
greatest bards, whose eminent powers 
have been indisputable, tread ten- 
derly on this ground, aud breathe 
its rarefied atmosphere but a short 
period at a time, This arises from 
their excellent tact; they feel that 
it is not a country to dwell in, and 
return, Like an Alpine pilgrim, to 
the habitations in the vale for huma- 


uity, shelter, and palpable air. We | 








7 | 
do not consider that such odes as 


those of Horace form any exception 


to this rule; they are of that mixed 


order that seldom lose sight of man 


and his abode, the earth: we are | 


also aware that some of the poets 


subsequently mentioned by Mr, | 


Neele as following the gifted Col- | . ae" 
; ’ 5 | Delusion all, and void of power, 


linus, meaning the Wartons and Ma- 


precisely because they rather talk 
about than to their prosopopeta, 
—rather narrate than pour out. 
Spenser did not write odes, but 
some persons may deem Spenser an 
exception; but, to say the trath, his 
divine “ Faery Queen” tends to con- 
firm us in our theory,—he raised not 
mortals, or mortal ideas, to the 
skies, but brought his angels, or 
phantasmagoria, beautifully down, 
Hle vives us sentiments, passions, 
and qualities in earthly shapes,— 
clothes them ino terrestrial labile 
ments: making them men and 
wemen to awaken our sympathies, 
the perception of the allegory 
scarcely renders them more vapoury 
than the acknowledged adventure of 


zas form an Ode to Memory.— 
Mr. Neele is young, and yet joins 
the poet of the Pains of Memory, 
instead of the amiable bard of its 
Pleasures. The two last stanzas 
are very beautiful: — 


Will no remorse, will no decay, 
O Memory, soothe thee into peace ¢ 
When life is ebbing fast away, 
Will not thy hungry vultures cease ? 
Ali no! as weeds trom tading tree, 
Noxious and rank, still verdantly 
‘Twine round a ruin’d tow’r ; 
So to the heart untam'd, will cling 
The memory of an evil thing, 
In lite’s departing hour : 
Green is the weed when grey the wall, 
And thistles rise while turrets fall. 


Yet open Memory’s book again, 
Turn o’er the lovelicr pages now, 
And find that balm for present pain, 
Which past enjoyment can bestow ; 


“| For eeu in thoughts serenest hour, 
sons, have dilated greatly; but it is | 


chivalrous and fabulous times. All, 


this may be deemed mopertinent ; 
but, esteeming Mr. Neele, as we do, 
a very promising genius, we cannot 


help advising him to assume a 


broader basis tor the superstructure 
of reputation which he is so likely to 
erect, 

We shall now proceed to a few 
specimens, which we trust will bear 
vut our good opinion, ‘These stan- 


When past delights are felt, 
And Memory shines on scenes of woe, 
"Lis like the moonbeam on the snow, 
That gilds, but cannot melt; 
That throws a mockery lustre o’er, 
But leaves it cheerless as betore. 


Her sweetest song will only tell 
Of long-departed noon ; 
Ot things we low’d, alas! how well; 
And lost, alas! how soon; 
For feelings blasted, hopes deferr’d, 
And secret woes unseen, unheard 
By the cold crowd around ; 
Willrise, and make their plaintive moan, 
And mingle with her softest tone, 
Pill, im their murmurs drown'd, 
Her lyre shall lose its soothing tlow, 
And only tell a tale of woe. 


Tho’ Hope’s bright scenes be false and 
vain, 
Her’s is the beauty of deceit; 
Tho’ Pleasure’s cup hold dregs of pain, 
One sip upon the brim is sweet : 
Yes, they have charms, tho’ talse and 
few, 


b 


| Tho’ soon they vanish from the view, 


Impalpable as air: 
But Memory soothes not, charms not, 
brings 
No balm, or true or false, for stings 
Inflicted by despair ; 


| But stiilsome new device will find, 


‘To torture more the suffrer’s mind, 

She, worm-obscene, her form will roll 
Beneath the rose-bed where he hes, 

Or crawl from out the jovial bow], 
And coil betore his eyes; 








Or find him as he lies asleep, 

That, waking, he may wake to weep, 
And chide the coming day : 

A poisoned shaft once tix’d by her, 

Tis vain to soothe, ‘tis pain to stir, 
"Tis death to pluck away, 

And ev'ry struggle, every start, 

But sends it deeper to the heart. 


The succeeding Ode to Horror is 
of a bolder caste, and in it Mr, 
Neele exhibits a very honourable 
title to be ambitious. The opening 
invocation and description are very 
marked ;:— 


Where dost thou wander, haggard queen, 
To shun the agony of light? 
Why dost thou hate the morning’s radiant 
shene, 
And with dark footsteps haunt the 
shades of night? 
Why do the lustre and the roses fail 
In thy sunk eve, and cheek so pale ? 
Human footsteps shun and fear thee, 
Human voices are not near thee, 
Only shadowy shapes are found, 


And still, small sounds that murmur 
round. 

What are those shapes, those accents 
drear, 


Still flitting o’er thy path, still ringing in 
thy ear: 

Oh! she has gaz'd on unholy rite, 

Till her cheek it grew pale, and her eye 
lost its light; 

And slie has danc’d by the light of the 
moon, 

With the spectres that shrink from the 
lustre of noon, 

She blasts in the desert, 
the sea ; 

The spirit that raves on the night-wind 
is she. 

She rides on the thunder, 

When tempests roll under, 

With the beidams of darkness she sits 
and confers, 

The sigh and the languish, 

The pang and the anguish, 

The heave, and the start, aud the death- 
shriek are hers, 


she whelims in 


The train are thus depictured ;— 


Sut mark her melancholy train, — 

This blights the eye, that fires the brain, 
‘These creep unmark’d into the cheek, 
And blast it with a paleness bleak ; 
And youder come the spectre guard, 
Who gibber in the dark chureh-yaid, 
Obscure the moon’s refulyent ray, 

And scare the traveller trom his way, 
And now they come, a sweeping train, 
From tell, from tlood, from fire. trem rain 
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Around the mystic fire to trip, 

Lay the lean finger on the lip, 

To look the tale that none must speak, 
Po hide the dead that uoue must seek, 
And bow, in withering cireles down, 


Hefore the Mistiess Demon's throne. 


Frenzy and Death are strikingly 
pated: the garland of the latter is 
finely original, and, though — the 
‘horrid joy” is a spark from Mil- 
ton, it is boldly expressed. 


Sehold where Frenzy wanders wild, 
Dead Expectation’s orphan child! 
Wilder’d and weary as she goes, 

She tells a tale—a tale of woes; 

And, as she tells, her voice grows lond, 

Her brow more dark, her step more 
proud, 

And horror wild, and fervor high, 

Have lit her dark disorder’d eye, 

And thrown one flush, one quivering 
streak, 

A moinent o’er her livid cheek, 

She raves, she storms, she pauses now— 

‘The darkness passes trom her brow ; 

She gazes on the cal moon ray, 

Aud that has charm’d her tears away: 
Then sings—torgot her untold pains— 


| Po the wild rattiing of her chains, 





See Deaih, the mightiest of all, 

Yet not the direst of the tram! 

‘Lo deck him for the ghastly festival, 

He gathers adark garland from the plain, 

Of flowers whose sweets the worms has 
suck'd away ; 

Of eglantine that once was gay, 

Lilies dead, and wither'd roses, 

Blooming once in fragrant posies, 

Nauseous and unlovely now, 

Rotting on his fleshless brow ; 

He smiles when finish’d his employ, 

And waves his bony hand, and laughs a 
horrid joy. 


We are aware that Johnson and 
others have disapproved the ode 
without rhyine in the English lan 
wuage; but who, unfettered by cri- 
tical authority, can read that of 


'Collins to Evening, and agree with 





them. The tollowing stanzas to 
Despair may furnish another testi- 
mouy of fallacy of the tone 
dictatorial in this particular instance, 


! 
+h) 
ilie’ 


It was Despair, 
He rod his large red eye avound, 
And laid lis witherd hand upon the 


’ 


strain so wildly terrible, 
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That Madness 

Ceas'd for a while her idiot grin, and 
Fear 

Call'd Disappointment from his tron cell, 

To pause and listen, while his own pale 
cheek 

Grew paler. 

Jt was Despair: 

The man of dark imaginings, 

Who sits him sullen on some blasted 
heath, 

Which the pale moon-beam saddens, not 
relieves ; 

There raving, 

Fashioning shapes huge, strange, and hor- 
rible, 

And, starting wild, he points at vacancy, 

And to the spirits of the night-blast tells 

His sorrows, 

He asks not aid, 

Nor does the big sigh heave his breast, 

Nor does the sorrowful tear sutlase his 
eyes : 

For sighs and tears bespeak a spirit worn, 

Not withered, 

Bended, not broken: they are like the 
raims 

That bless the plains they deluge, when 
the flow'rs, 

E’en while they bend beneath ther 
weight, are seen 

Reviving. 

"There was alight, 

That usd to flit across his path, 

Lonely, yet lovely, and it cheer'd his 
soul, 

Aud he would cherish it, and call it Hope, 

"Phat vanish'd 

And he must wander now despairingly, 

Where never taper lends its little ray, 

Where never moon myst soothe, and 
never sun 

Shall gladden. 

Despair is Death: 

And, tho’ he come not in the storm 

That blasts the roses, yet he lurks unseen, 

Eating their core away, and o’er them 
sheds 

His mildew : 

While of such sad, sad change, the cause 
and cure 

Alike unknown, we can but mourn the 
flow’rs 

That look less lovelily, and count the 
leaves 

That wither. 

Thou Sun of heaven! 

Tho’ thou art cheertul, and he dull 

As blackest might, Despair resembles 
thee ; 

Fierce as thou art, and lasting as thou 
seenm'st, 

His sorrows ; 








Thy setting sees the same pale marble 
cheeks, 

Thy rising radiance vainly strove to gild ; 

‘The same dull eye’s fix'd glare, the same 
wild steps, 

Still wand'ring. 

Yet he can smile 

With seeming careless jollity, 

And o'er the goblet gay will join the 
laugh, 

And strive to play the courtier deftily. 

But vainly— 

The worm that fattens in the dead man’s 


socket, | 
Looks not less like the life that glitter’d 

there, 
Than that faint smile, the heart-exulting 

mirth 


It mimics. 


Oh, saddest lot! 

Thus barely doom'd to breathe and be, 

To wander up and down this care-bound 
sphere, 

And only know we live, because we feel 

Lite’s sorrows; 

And only shrink from death, because we 
fear 

The grave itself may hold some dream 
hike life, : 

And even that dark slumber may not be 

Unbroken, 





A very pleasing address to Alle- 
gory deserves notice; but we cannot 
afford space to any longer extract 
than the following, which very ele- 
gantly explains the loves of Truth 
and Fiction :— 


Thou,* thou alone, couldst reconcile 
Those form'd to differ and revile, 
And honour Truth, thy heavenly guest, 
Yet press fair Fiction to thy breast. 
Hail, Truth and Fiction! loveliest pair, 
Best, brightest, most divine, most fair, 
Long, long, each ranked in adverse 
throng, 
And shunned, and scorned, and hated 
long. 


At length she came, the dark-haired maid, 
In robes of cloudy biue arrayed, 

With girdle formed of wandering rays, 
Caught trom the sun’s refulgent blaze, 
And that mysterious veil, so wrought 

By artful spirits heavenly taught, 

Its mystic beauties only yield 

‘Lo the fair features it concealed, 


Th’ enchantress came, she came in pow'r, 
Mistress of that transforming hour, 





* Allegory, 

































She breath'd a wild mysterious lay, 

And sang and smiled their hate away. 

O'’er Truth’s fair torm a robe she threw, 

To clothe her with attraction new, 

And plucked from Fiction’s pinions gay 

The vainer, gaudier plumes away, 

‘Then bade her re-assume her pride, 

And soar as lotiy, not as wide : 

Each paused, each strange 
hoew, 

And wondered whence their hatred grew, 

Felt fresh delight, beheld new charms, 

Aud sunk into each other's arms: 

Since then together will they stray, 

And sing the same impassioned fay ; 

The flower that Fiction’s garden drest, 

Blushes on ‘Prnth's celestial breast ; 

The wires that Truth has sirung, rejoice 

In unison with Viction's voice ; 

‘Lhey seck the same romantic groves, 

Each loves the haunts the other loves ; 

They climb the steep, explore the dell, 

‘Together roam, together dwell. 


affection 


Once more—we cannot forbear 
admitting the following — pleasing 
mnitation of Shakspeare’s ‘ Blow, 
blow, thou winter’s wind :”’— 


Moan, moan, ye dying gales! 
The saddest of your tales 

Is not so sad as life 
Nor have you e’er began 
A theme so wild as man, 

Or with such sorrow tite. 
Fall, fall, thou withered leaf! 
Autumn sears not like grief, 

Nor kills such lovely flowers ; 
More terrible the storm, 

More mournful the detorm, 

When dark mistortune lowers. 


Hush, hush, thou trembling lyre ! 
Silence, ye vocal choir, 

And thou mellifluous lute : 
For man soon breathes his last, 
Aud all his hope is past, 

And all his music mute. 


Then when the gale is sighing, 
And when the leaves are dying, 
And when the song is o'er, 

Oh! let us think of those 
Whose lives are lost nm woes, 
Whose cup of grief runs o’er. 


We are quite satisfied these ex- 
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with the first volume of a young 
bard, and merciless is the critic that 
would dwell upon it. With respect 


| to ourselves, we hesitate not to avow 
{ 


that we have derived great pleasure 
from the work before us, and doubt 
not that the impulse of Mr. Neele 
is legitimate—the genuine call of 
Apollo. 


I 


Tue Pastor’s Fire-stpe. By Miss 
Jane Porter, author of Thaddeus ot 
Warsaw, &c. 4 vols. 

Tue standard race of novelists are 

evidently at a pause from the neces- 

sity of studying means to overcome 
that feeling a satiety which is so 
deadly an enemy to the faculty of 
being entertained. In truth, it is 
with novel-writing as with much 
other manufacture—the market is 
over-stocked, and there must be 
something curious in the article to 
draw the price of attention. ‘To the 
genuine and natural make-up of 
mind this is exceedingly injurious ; 
for, being out of demand, the pro- 
prietor is under the necessity of 
turning his views to more artificial 
combination. This has been the 
cuse with novellists for some time 
past, even of the best of them: the 
general routine of life has been so 
sifted, it will afford nothing more, 
and, in consequence, character and 
incident must be made or imagined 
that will at least be unlike what has 
been. The author of “ Waverley,” 
“ Guy Mannering,” &c. has happily 
hit upon a mine which, by his mode 
of extraction, produces the richest 
ore. Miss Edgeworth (and,we bave 
often been astonished that she has 
not done so before) is about to fa- 





vour the world with comedy. The 


tracts will bear out the favourable | fair lady, whose name heads this 


opinion we have expressed of Mr. 
Neele. At the same time it must 
be intimated, that a few of the 
poems, as well as some passages in 
the best, bear greater marks of juve- 


nility. This is generally the case} 


Bririsu Lapy’s Mag. No. 27. 








/article, adheres at present to her 
| characteristic line of narrative; but 
| the very work which proves the fact, 
| displays her sense of the necessity of 
| coing--Heaven knows where, for 


= 


wnaterials. What ts to be done ?— 
¥ 
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we must shortly turn back again to | looking and breathing unutterable 


Fairy ‘Tales. 


Those who have perused the for- | | 


mer productions of Miss Porter need | 
not be informed that she is peculi- 
arly distinguished by her attachment | 
to the best feelings and sentiments | 
which grew out “of chivalry, and | 


which are supposed, by courtesy, to’ 


exist more especially in the bosom 
of cultivated rank aud genius. Her 
predilection is accordingly for ro- 
mantic honour, exalted generosity, 
and dignified self-denial. Her heroes 
are, in fact, what the forms of 
knighthood, its oaths, and institu- 
tions, called upon them to be —valor- 
ous, chaste, and so true to honour, 


as to look upon death and danger in | 


competition with the exultation of | 


one of Chateaubriand’s martyrs, 
Whether such chevaliers ever existed 
in any great numbers is nothing to 
the purpose, the beau ideal is the 


same; and Miss Porter’s Sir Philip | 


Sidney, aud a few more, may shew | 


that these black swans are not im- 
possible. It musi be confessed, too, 
that on paper they are very interest- 
ing personages, partic ularly as drawn 


by this lady, who is one of the first | 


artists in water-colours of the day, 


and a most delicious delineator of | 


beings for ladies to fall in love with. 


Who is to resist an union of the | 


Hercules aud the Apollo in person, 
the aspect of an Ithuriel, the courage 
of a Mars, the inflexibility of a Re- 
gulus, the gallantry of a Taucred, 
and the nameless witchery of a Ri- 
naldo, ALL in one. 
enough; she occasionally decorates 
them like 

“The gay creatures of the elements 

That play i’ the plighted clouds :” 
in other words, heaps upon their 
persons all the externals of earthly 
grandeur and magnificence, distri- 
buting robes, mantles, plumes, stars, 
and crosses, with the most tasteful 


things!—'Tis too much—yes, too 
much, for it gives common mortality 
no chance. Sir Charles Grandison, 
of graceful memory (as somebody 
has it), was nothing to heroes of 
this class; not to mention a shrewd 
| suspicion, on the part of certain fair 
critics, that so very prudent a person 
really loved neither the Italian Cle- 
mentina nor the English Harriet. 
How then must men of every day 
appear in the comparison !—Hype- 
rion to sat—-no, satyrs to Hyperion. 
A lady at our elbow tells us not to 
despair, for the miserables have a 
decided game in hand, by simply 
— flesh and blood. This is 

1 point beyond us; fair readers, 
what say you? 

But, to return to Miss Porter and 
the “ Pastor's Fire-side ;’—~the first 
point we have to observe is the very 
singular construction of the story. 
The hero is a son of the famous 
Dutch adventurer, Ripperda, who 
played such an extraordinary game 
under Philip V. of Spain, by his wife, 
an English lady of ancient family, 
Owing to the singular caprice of his 
father, the youth is educated by an 
English pastor and man of lineage, 
the. brother of his mother, with 
whom he lives, unclaimed by his 
sire, until he arrives at manhood, 
when he is sent for, and certainly 


/received in a most extraordinary 


Nor is this— 


manner. The interest of the story, 
of course, consists in his adventures 
while abroad; which treats, in the 
first instance, of bis initiation into all 


manner of court intrigue; and, in 


| 


the second, of the vicissitudes spring- 
ing out of the disgrace and madness 
of his father, who (as in the real 
history), in revenge for his disgrace 
in Spain, turns Mahometan in Mo- 
rocco, After a due mixture of peril- 
ous adventures and romantic achieve- 
ments, the story ends with the hero’s 


and bewitching profusion. Ye gods! | return to England, and marriage 
to have such a creature at one’s feet, 





with a Spanish lady,— ‘This is by no 

















means given as a comprehensive 
sketch of a novel of four volumes, 
but it will furnish an idea of its 
complexion: any thing lke detail 
would be impossible. 

In the course of the story, Miss 
Porter, who has evidently dipped 
much into history and memoir, in- 
troduces many real personages among 
her actors, besides the Duke de Rip- 
perda, tipperda himself is a mere 
piece of fancy, as painted here; for, 
in truth, he ‘resembled this portrait 
of him in nothing but his apostacy, 
and we are astonished at so wild 
and dubious a character being elect- 
ed for a demigod and an object of 
rational admiration. In other re- 
spects Miss Porter is more fortunate, 
and particularly in her sketch of the 

gay Duke of Wharton, who, though 
is made to perform impossibilities, 
always talks in admirable character. 
It is the evident wish of Miss Porter 
to whitewash this dissolute and un- 
principled nobleman ; for what?—his 
attachment to the Stuarts, we sup- 
pose, the ultra-loyalty of the day.— 
Let it pass, however; for he gives 
great effect to her pages, stealing 
away no small share of the interest 
which should belong to the hero, 
much of whose conduct we cannot 
comprehend. Besides the Duke of 
Wharton, Charles VI. and bis con- 
sort, of Germany, and their cele- 
brated daughter Maria Theresa, in 
her youth, are pleasantly delineated, 
in the etiquette of courts and audi- 
ences, Miss Porter is very happy: 
she has evidently been attracted, by 
their pomp and ‘circumstance, into a 
sort of admiration and study of them, 
This gives an interest to her descrip- 
lion of such scenes, which is by no 
means common; for, to say the 
truth, they are sadly dealt with by 
novellists in general. 

We have spoken of Miss Porter's 
management of Wharton in conver- 

sation as very happy. Those who are 
acquainted with Pope’s celebrated 
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107 
portrait of him, will recognise the 
felicity of the following extract. 
The hero, Louis de Montemar, 
meets with Wharton at the house of 
.a Bacchanaltian uncle, and is seduced 
by him into excesses, at least, of 
wine, 


As Louis ran over these circumstances 

in his mind, and recalled the lively in- 
ditference with which the duke seemed 
to dally with all this youth and beanty, 
and temale witchery; turning from one 
to the other with the gay caprice of the 
trolic buttertly, which fles trom flower 
to flower, hovering and touching, and 
straight to flight again: —‘* Happy 
Wharton!” exclaimed he, “ yours is 
indeed the spirit which skims the earth, 
and does not soil Us wings! vhile mine 
has only to approach its surface, and be 
made but too sensible, that dust I am, 
and would to dust return!” 
In this mood he descended to the 
| court-yard; and gave orders tor a boat 
to be ready at the castle-cove, to row him 
across to Lindisfarne as soou as the tide 
should serve. But, in returning along 
the terrace, he encountered the object of 
his meditation and his envy; the object 
| which still made his heart linger about 
the spot he was so determined to leave. 

“ Ha, de Montemar!” cried the duke, 
“Well met; before the constellations of 
last night arise to put yon saucy up- 
braiding sun out of countenance !—But 
| how long have you been making morn 
hideous with those rucfal looks?—Why, 





| you are a different man, trom the etherial 
son of joy, who moved amongst us last 
l night, like Ganymede, dispensing the 
draughts of Olympus!” 

Louis saw in this gay hyperbole, only 
the spectre of a folly he was ashamed ot, 
His disturbed countenance spoke what 
was passing in his mind; but, trying to 
smile, “* Indeed, my lord,” said he, ** you 
are right to laugh at my inebriated senses, 
—I assure you, I despise myself.” 

‘* For what, de Montemar? ‘That you 
have eyes, and ears, and are a man?” 

Louis coloured ; *“* Perhaps, that Lowa 
too much of his worst part!” 

* How?’ 

tle did not answer, but quickened his 
steps. The duke looked archly i his 
face, and laughed :—“ I will answer my- 
self, ‘That fond little devil Violante has 
driven Saint Cuthbert out of your head, 
and you are hastening to exorcise the 
strange possession at the shrine of the 
holy woman-hater !” 

Louis started at this insinuation ; it 


~ 
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offended him, though so lightly uttered. 
Perplexed, and every way displeased 
with himself and his companions, he how- 
ever tried to answer composedly.—* Your 
Grace is mistaken. I carry away with 
me no image from last night’s revelry, 
but that of my own weakness. I despise 
the facility with which I fell in with the 
fashion of the hour, to drink wine till I 
unsettled my reason; and I detesf my- 
self for feeling that I existed trom that 
time until I awoke this morning, without 
other consciousness than that which my 
besotted seuses afforded.” He stopped, 
then raising his before-bent head, smiled 
scornfully, and added, “‘ The garden of 
the Hourii is not my paradise!” 

Wharton gazed on him a moment in 
fixed astonishment.—Louis did not per- 
ceive the amazement he had created, 
but walked on with a steadier pace and 
a calmer countenance. 

“Well,” thought the duke, as he put 
his arm through that of Lonis; “ Anteas 
rose the stronger, after he had touched 
his mother earth! But Hercules will try 
another throw !" 

“De Montemar,” said he, “ let us 
leave these unlucky Hourii to their sium- 
bers, and resume the subject which they 
charmed to silence last night ?—An eve's- 
dropper might be dangerons; so, let us 
turn towards the wood, where we may 
converse undisturbed.” 

Louis looked at his watch, and, seeing 
that the tide would not be at full for vet 
half an hour, he allowed Wharton to turn 
his steps through the imer-court mito the 
park. 

“ Louis de Montemar, I am going to 
unlock my heart to you.—L[ am going to 
put my lite into your hands.” 

“ My lord!” 

* | am.—But [have weighed the trust. 

-You do not know yourself.——I do; and, 
—laugh at me for a coxcomb, if you 
please! But I affirm, your character 
and mine are composed of the same ma- 
terials. LT recognize my brother's soul in 
your breast; and the same will be your 
pursuits, the same your destiny.” 

“ Ob, my lord,” cried Louis, “ if emu- 
lation could transform its subject, you 
might not prophesy in vain!—Buat I will 
not think you mock me! Your own lu- 
minous natare surrounds you; and, seeiug 
through that, you fancy objects bright, 
which only reflect your beams.” 

“ Prettily said, my mgenious friend,” 
answered the duke, “ but my position 
shall be proved by the fact.—Let us 
compare circumstances.—You are not 
yet of age” 

** Just twenty.” 


| 
| 
| 





a 
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* Young enough to be catechised!— 
Will you answer me fairly ?” 

Louis smiled: “as my godfathers did 
promise and vow ?” 

** Have you ambition?” 

** As much as ever budded the brow of 
young Ammon.” 

* Hlave you enterprize ¢” 

* Else my ambition had never been 
avowed,” 

“Can you dare the world’s obloquy ?”’ 

“In a noble cause, I would risk its 
hisses,” 

The duke caught him in his arms.— 
“ By all the host of heaven,” exclaimed 
he, “ yours is a spirit with which mine 
shall have no disguises'—You know I 
am reported, slandered! But, on your 
own principle, Lexuit in the hooting of 
the mob; and I would direct your flight 
to the point whereon [ stand, and langh 
triumphant on the fools below! Mark 
my progress, de Montemar.—-You see in 
Warwick what nine-tenths of nobility 
are; distinguished from the crowd by 
nothing but their titles and extravagance. 
I would sooner hang like Absalom on a 
tree, than so pass away amongst the herd 
of my cotemporaries ! 

“ My father did not understand my 
character ; and, whenhe died, bequeathed 
me doctors of law and doctors of divinity, 
to teach me the way I should go. ‘They 
tried to break the spirit they could not 
bend; and often hard words, and larder 
usage, shook their heads as well as their 
canes, and pronounced me an unmanag- 
able colt. In the very leat and tempest 
of my rebellion, I told them I wasa Bu- 


| cephalus they could not tame! And so, 


breaking from their bridle, wonder not I 
scoured the field in the very wantonness 
of liberty!" 

Louis joined in the gay laugh of his 
friend, and Wharton proceeded, 

‘* | was then hardly nineteen; but I 
spuimed the tedions tutelage of schools 
and colleges, and threw mysclif at once 
into the university of nature; the wide 
and popnilous world. IT went to the con- 
tincut-——but not to visit the garden of the 
Howti! At Geneva, [became the triend 
of philosophers; at Paris, the companion 
of wits; in Italy, the counsellor of princes, 
—~Do you mark mer” 

“ T do, with wonder and admiration.” 

“ What I then dared to advise, I am 
how come to execute.” He paused a 
moment, then resumed, “ De Montemar, 
there are objects at Avignon, of more 
interest than Vaucluse !"—- Again he 
paused, and looked at Louis, expecting 
a reply. 

* J do not understand you, my lord.’ 


——— —_ 
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“ Expound my riddle, and you shall 
have a better fate than G&dipus,” 

‘| should deserve a worse, were I to 
waste the time in guesses, when I may 
profit by its exposition from yourself.” 

The duke did not hke this duliness, 
but he proceeded.—“ De Montemar, 
what is your opinion of the Marquis of 
Montrose! He who Cromwell sent to 
the scattold for attachment to the house 
of Stuart.’ 

“T consider his gallant patriotism,” 
replied Louis, ‘* as hardly second to that 
of his immortal countryman William 
Wallace ; and could almost envy him his 
feelings, when the executioner bound to 
his neck the catalogue of his battles 
against the regicides. What a conscious- 
ness of true greatness must have been in 
the smile with which he welcomed this 
intended badge of disgrace, as a brighter 
testimony to his honour than the star of 
Samt George which they tore trom his 
breast!” 

* Well onswered, my promising cate- 
chumen!” cried the duke; “ now for 
another question, and I have done.—In 
wiat respect do you hold honest George 
Mouh, who deserted the blockhead chef 
of the Roundheads, and recalled the son 
of his murdered sovereign to the throne 
of his aneestors ¢” 

‘Monk does not fire my heart, like 
Montrose,” replied Louis: “1 love the 
direct path ; and honest George was most 
inclined to crooked ones.—However, he 
walked straight at last, and tor that I 
honour him.” 

‘* Then you love the Stuarts ?” 

‘“ Theit line is of mingled yarn!—I] 
revere, love, blame, pity them.” 

‘De Montemar, you must know the 
Chevalier de Saint George !” 

** How ?-—-where ?” 

“ At Avignon.—Now, do you read 
me?” 





Louis met the powerfal glance of 
Vharton’s eye, and it shot into his soul, 
At the same instant the words of his guar- 
dian seemed to ring in his ear :—'The 
wily duke will teach you to be a traitor !— 
Hot and cold damps burst from every 
pore of his body. 

‘“*You do not answer me, de Monte- 
mar ?—lI see you are discomposed,—you 
are agitated ;—and it is a cause to stir 
up every vital spring in the breast of 
frce-born man! My blood is ready to 


follow the course of Derwentwater and 
Kenmuir , or to purchase, in some happy 
lield of victory, the re-establishment of 
my lawful king!” 
Except that, by 
negative argument, 


a species of 
this work of 
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Miss Porter's may be supposed to in- 
culcate an idea that none but people 
of high rank are of the least consi- 
deration, the moral is exceedingly 
pure and correct. Indeed, points of 
honour and sentimentality are sub- 
limed into impossibility; and, con- 
sequently, it is rather moral par 
excellence. We need not observe 
that the style of Miss Porter is ele- 
gant and engaging, and su admirably 


Ss 


adapted to convey the fastidious 
code of honour, should the old 
romance revive, she would write an 
excellent Clelia or Cleopatra. This 
is not to be expected; but her pre- 
sent productions may serve to exht- 
bit their tenor without their extra- 
vagance, aud their sentiment without 
their verbosity. 


oT 


EccenTricities For EpineurGu. By 
George Colman the \ ounger. 
ALL the world knows that, inde- 
pendently of his dramatic abilities, 
Mr. Colman is celebrated for the 
quaint humour and whiin with which 
he tells a story in unlimited verse. 
We are not of that severe order of 
critics who regard every thing jocose 
as below notice; on the contrary, 
we are of opinion that laughter is 
occasionally medicinal, and that, in 
this gloomy season of public and 


| private distress, a drop of mirth in 


the cup is no bad ingredient. We 
must not, however, conceal the 
truth: in taking up this little vo- 
lume, with an express intention to 
be jolly, we have been considerably 
disappointed, nay somewhat offend- 
ed, at certain licences which are 
neither required by Minerva, Apollo, 
or the Graces. George Colman the 
younger is by no means a young 
gentleman, aud there are certain 
Hippancies which, if pardonable at 
all, are only to be pardoned in juve- 
uility, As to his wonted humour, 
it is possibly afiected by the nature 
of the engagement which has led to 
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these effusions: the Muses are ter- 
ribly averse to conscription, and 
cannot be always made to serve at 
the requisition of a bookseller. In 
his preface, Mr. Colinan informs us 
that he was engaged to write these 
poems by certain Caledonian dealers 
in literature, who left the subjects to 
himself; and to those who know 
that wit and humour, like Death, 
will only come ‘ when they will 
come,” a better reason cannot be 
found for the flatness of this trite 
collection, compared with others by 
the same author. It may as well 
be added, that there is a time in life 
when to joke is most melancholy, at 
least in a broad way, and that the 
flashes of senility should at least 
be graced by a certain decorum, 
We have often been inclined to think 
the royal Hal both ungrateful and 
ungracious to his mirth-provoking 
companion Falstaff, when he ex- 
claims ‘ How ill white hairs become 
a jester!” but, on reflection, we are 
disposed to think that Shakspeare 
and good sense agree, as they gene- 
rally do, and that Hal says just 
what he ought: but of this enough. 

The tirst of these jeux d'esprit is 
called ‘* A Lamentation,” and is ad- 
dressed to the booksellers of Edin- 
burgh who have purchased the copy- 
right: it is flat. Neat tollows 


‘* Fire, or the Sun-Poker,” which ts | 


a burlesque of the fable of Prome- 
theus, who stole tire from heaven to 
give vitality to his men of clay, and 
of the marriage of Pandora with 
Epimetheus, &c.—we cannot recom- 
mend it. ‘To this succeeds “ Mr, 
Champernoune,” a ludicrous tradi- 
tion, which is told with considerable 
humour. When, as the story goes, 

Henry VILL. dissolved the monaste- 
ries, and distributed the abbey lands, 
a corpulent beefeater in waiting ob- 
served courtiers continually kneeling | 
for boons, and always rising satistied, 


came he was ce seneninie’ to knecl | 


with them, and accordingly took a 
station in the rear of two suppli- 
cants, and echoed their prayer; they 
prayed tor abbey lands, and the suit 











Sennen 


was granted, ‘The result is thus 
uarrated :— 


Che suitors, quitted by the hing, 
* Let's see,” they cricd, ** what this snug 
thing, 

These same rich abbey lands will bring, 
Just given us by the crown: — 

[t's yearly profits will be clean, 

Among us two ;"—“ Us three, you mean, 

(Popping his noddle in between) 
Cried Mr, Champeruoune. 


**'Three !"—“* Three ;—'twas I that knelt 
behind ;"—- 
* But you were out of sight ;’-——“ Youll 
find 
You're not to leave me out of mind; 
Don't think me such a clown: 
Don't taney Pil my share forego.” — 
* Your share !—~we begg’d the lands, you 
know :"-- 
* You'll recollect [ back'd you, though,” 
Quoth Mr, Champernoune. 


Words mounted high ;—to end dispute, 
(iigh words, 'tis certain, never do’t,) 
Back to King Harry went the suit, 
‘To hunt the question down, 
“Who begy’d the lands?” quoth Hal, 
say true.” 
“* We were the organs, sire, to you :"~- 
“And I, my hege, the bellows blew,” 
Roar'd Mr. Champernoune, 
King Harry stroked his face so fat, 
Neat gave his pincushion a pat, 
And in a sort of study sat, 
Denominated brown ; 
Then said, “ It scemeth meet and fair 
Church lands should be obtain'd by 
prayer; 
You pray’d—he help'd you—give his 
share 
To Mr. Champernoune.” 


This may pass; but the following 


isquib is very laboured, and, not- 


withstanding the apology, an inde- 
corous parody of a silly story tuld of 
the historian Gibbon; vamely, that, 

when once he fell down on his kuees 
to a lady, supposed to be the fair 
Swiss who was afterwards Madanie 
Neckar, and the mother of the cele- 
brated Madame de Stael, that he 


could not get up again, The gro- 


‘This being the case, hen the next | Lesque form of this mentally-accom- 


"plished man is well kuown; but 




















there is a respect due to eminent | 
intellectuality, which makes all jok- | 
ing on mere bodily infirmity as 

of profanation. Besides, there ts | 
not a word of truth in the tale, as 
Mr. Colman acknowledges ; and he 
might therefore have applied it to 
some nonentity, and have left genius 
and learning alone. 

It only remains for us to speak of 
the last of these trifles, intitled 
** London Rurality,” which, with the 
exception of the epistles between the 
Ladies Bunn and Bunt, is very good, | 
and so correctly descriptive of the | 
village neighbourhood of London, 
we cannot forbear extracting it, with 
the exception aforesaid,— 


per rT Ss | 


Stretching, round England's chief empo- 
rium, far, 
(No rage for building quench'd by raging 


war, ) 
What would be villas, ranged in dapper 
pride, 
Usurp the fields, and choke the highway 
side ! 





Thither the small-folk of two sorts repair: 

The first, as constant dwellers stagnate 
there ; 

The second sojourn,—wasting cash, to 
come 

On visits to their vulgar Tusculum : 

These folly lures to gape in broad retreat, 

And lease a cake-house for a country 
seat : 

Those prudence prompts to shrink from 
London rents, 

in sprucer, but less costly, tenements. 
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Aleand brown-stout,when Sunday friends 
drop in, 

Wash down the joint—and, for a core 
dial, gin, 

A pipe ard till of punch succeed; and 
then 

lle fiehts lis counter battles o’er again, 

Exhorts the young to bustle while they 


can, 

And proves, upon his own industrious 
plan, 

‘That they, in time, like him, enough may 
save 

To smoke, like him,—and muddle to a 
grave, 


Some, too, for gain establish their abode 
In perking mansions on the shadcless 
road , 


| Exhibiting (right rural to behold !) 


‘The word “* Academy,” in glittering gold ; 

Where ditches, damps, thick fog, and 
dense discerning, 

Improve alike an infant’s health and 
learning, 


With all of these, on money-getting plans, 

Mia rustic shopkeepers and publicans, 

And manutacturers, from London pok'd, 

Iudicted thence for having stunk and 
smok'd, 


Hail, regions of preparatory schools, 

Of strict economists, and squandeng 
tools ; 

Hail ye, who there, your various plans 
pursuing, 

Court profit, rest, frugality, or ruin! 

Ye tallow-chandlers, who, retired to gaze 

At Paul's near dome, still sigh for melting 
days ; 

Ye demi-gentlemen, whose fingers ache 


| With posting duties for the nation’s sake; 


Or ve, as demi, driving pens, to live 








Thither the secondary cit, in haste 

‘To shew he thrives in trade, and fails in 
taste, 

From London jogs, hebdomadally, down, 

And rusticates in London out of town, 

Thither the scribe, whom government 
retains, 

(A self-important drudge, with slender 
gains,) 

Vain of his turnish’d floor, genteelly cheap, 

Six evenings out of seven plods home to 
sleep : 

But, ali the sabbath, while his goose-quill 
lies 

Inactive at the Customs or Excise, 

He worships the suburban picturesque, 

To ease his lungs, with brick-kilns, trom 
the desk, ) 


And there the haberdasher, with his wife, 


His — closed, sits dowy to close his 
ile, 





On what the war-office and treasury give; 

Ye worn-out sea-licutenants, on half pay, 

Who drop your anchors on the king's 
highway ; 

Ye caretul widows, who, of mates bereft, 

Have what ye call “ a little something” 
left ; 


| Ye cockneys all, who pastorally shoot 


| Your brick-work scions from the city’s 

root, 

Which form but branches, branch what 
way they will, 

From that old trunk, the standard in 
Cornhill; 

Be ve old, voung, or feminine, or male, 

|Or rich, or poor,—whate’er ye be, all 
hail! 

Peace to each swain, who rural rapture 
Owns, 

As soon as past a toll, and off the stones! 

Whiose joy, if buildings solid bliss bestow, 

Canuot for miles av interruption know ; 
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Save whew 2 gap of some half-dozen fect 

Just breaks the continuity of street, 

Where the prig architect, with style in 
view, 

Has doled his houses forth, in two by two, 

And reard a row upon the plan, no 
doubt, 

Of old men’s jaws, with every third tooth 
out. 

Or where, still greater lengths in taste 
to go, 

He warps his tenements into a bow, 

Nails a scant canvass, propt on slight 
deal sticks, 

Nick-named veranda, to the first-floor 
bricks ; 

Before the whole, in one snug segment 
drawn, 

Claps half a rood of turf he calls a lawn; 

Then, chuckling at his lath-and-plaster 
bubble, 

Dubs it the Crescent—and the rents are 
double. 


Sometimes, indeed, an acre’s breadth, 
half green, 





And half strew’d o’er with rubbish, may 
be seen: 

When, lo! a board, with quadrilateral 
grace, 

Stands stitf in the phenomenon of space ; 

Proposing still the neighbourhood’s in- 
crease, 

By— Ground to let upon a building 
lease.” 


And here and there, thrown back a few 
yards deep, 

Some staring coxcombry pretends to 
peep ; 

Low paled in front, and shrubb'd with 
laurels in, 

That sometimes flourish higher than your 
chin. 

Here modern Ostentation sticks a plate, 

Or daubs Egyptian letters on the gate, 

Informing passengers ’tis Cowslip Cot, 

Or Woodbine Lodge, or Mr. Pammock’s 
Grot. 

Oh! why not, Vanity, since dolts bestow 

Such names on dog-boles squeez’d out 
irom a row, 

The title of Horn Hermitage entail 

Upon the habitaven of a snail? 

Why not inscribe Ctwould answer quite 
as well) 

Marine Pavilion on an oyster shell ? 

See in these roads, scarce conscious of a 
field, 

What umform varieties they yield! 


Row smirks at row, each band-box has a 
brother, 

And half the causeway just reflects the 
other.* 

To beautify each close-wedg’d neigh- 
bour’s door, 

A stripe of garden aims at lergth before, 

Gritty in sunshine,—yet in showers ’twill 
do 

Between a coach and house to wet you 
through ; 

But soon the public path, in envious 
sort, 

Crosses, and cuts it at right angles short : 

Then up the jemmy rail, with tenters 
topp’d, 

Like virtue from necessity, is popp'd : 

Behind it pine, to decorate the grounds, 

And mark with greater elegance theit 
bounds, ; 

Three thin aquatic poplars, parch’d with 
drought, 

Vying with lines of lamp-posts, fix’d with- 
out. 


Still may the scene some rustic thoughts 
supply, 

When sounds and objects strike the ear 
and eye: 

For here the gardener bawls his greens 
and leeks, 

And (jostling funerals) the waggon 
creaks ; 

Oxen, though pastureless, each hour ap- 
year, 

And bellow, though with drovers in the 
rear ; 

While flocks of sheep enrich the turn- 
pike trust, 

And bleat their way to Smithfield through 
the dust. 





The foregoing sketch is worthy 
Crabbe; and we cannot help think- 
ing that, if Mr. Colman had filled 
up this outline with character, and 





au few anecdotes of the prominent 
| persous in such a neighbourhood, he 
| would have completed his little vo- 
lume better than he has done. He 
is at present nade up of John Hall 
Stephenson and Peter Pindar; but the 
former, at least, we recommend him 
to drop as a model forthwith, under 
pain of inevitable contempt. 


net tp 





* “ Grove nods at grove,” &c.— Pope. 
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FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, AND REMAINS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF WOMAN, 
HER CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND ATTAINMENTS. 


ie 


"EXHE facts which form the sub- 
stance of the following narrative, 
we have always regarded as peculi- 
arly interesting, not only on account 
of the age and sex of the innocent 
victims of superstition who are the 
heroines of it, but of the gallantry of 
their deliverers, and the excellent 
sense displayed by a veteran chief of 
Britain. The incident alluded to, 
which took place in Minorca, when 
we held possession of it in the last 
reign, was briefly as follows :— 
Two gentlemen, having been in- 
duced by curiosity to converse at the 
iron grate of the monastery of St. 
Clare, saw two of the fair recluses, 
with whom they fell desperately in 





love. According to Lady Mary 
Wortley Monfague, the softened | 
hearts of heretics are very inflamma- | 
ble on those occasions, owing to the | 
seutiment of compassion with which | 
they are apt to contemplate the im- | 
murement of youth and beauty | 
amidst ‘ ivied walls and cloisters | 
grey;” and every ong knows that | 
“ Pity melts the soul to love.” 


vularity of this rendezvous was the 
appearance of a third lady with the 
other two, which not a little abashed 
the military Amorosos, until inforim- 
ed that the stranger was an intimate 
friend and confidant, who, hating 
her present state of captivity, and 
dreading a deprivation of their so- 
ciety, had insisted on accompanying 
them. But, this parley over, there 
still remained a considerable dith- 
culty to surmount, at least for fe- 
males: this was a wall twenty feet 
high, which surrounded the garden 
on every side. ‘To men with rope- 
ladders, who were resolved to dare 
every thing for the deliverance of 
youth and beauty, the obstacle was 
not so formidable; but to girls, 
neither of whom had reached the 
age of nineteen, it was no light ad- 
venture: they, however, succeeded, 
and were lodged by the fortunate 
lovers in safe and creditable quarters, 

The next day, at early matins, 
when the fugitives were missed, the 
town, as well as convent, became a 
scene of uproar and confusion. The 


Our English Amadisses acted in this! English were of course suspected, 


aYair with all the ardour and retined | 
honour of chivalry. Finding meansto | 
declare their passion, they solennly | 


promised the listening votaries of, 


the Catholics being sure that none 
but heretics would commit so vile a 
sacrilege. The officers, in the mean 
time, applied to their chaplain fo 


Religion—yo, of Love—that, if they | marry them, according to the rites 
could contrive to escape from their | and ceremonies of the chureh of 


place of confinement, they would | 
immediately marry them. The la- 


dies believed; and many schemes | 


England, but were informed that he 
could not do so while the ladies re- 
mained Catholics. ‘1 consider,” 


were formed to elude the vigilance | observed the reverend gentleman, 


of their guardians, until at length | 
they succeeded in escaping by se-| 
curing the key of the garden in the 
evening, and creeping down into it 
at midnight, where they found their 
lovers ready to receive them. 

What added, however, to the sin 
Brirish Lapy’s Mac. Ne. 47. 





“‘ the vow of chastity which they have 
taken to be illegal, but, while they 
belong to the popish persuasion, they 
are certainly bound by it.” 

This obstruction to the gratifica- 
tion of all parties being communi- 
cated to the ah replied, that 
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the vow they had taken, independent 
of any religiots opinions, was unlaw- 
ful, as it had been extorted from 
them by force; that they communi: 
cated their sentiments on this subject 
to their confessor soon after being 
sent to the convent, who informed 
them they would certainly be put 
to death by their families if they 
refused, ‘That when their confessor 
acquainted the abbess with what had 
been told him of their strong aver- 
sion to a recluse life, she ordered 
them to be confined in a dungeon, 
and fed on bread and water only ; 


they were also severely whipped | 


every day, which at length compelled 
them to ‘els. That this cruel 
usage, aud the unnatural restratot in 


which they lived, had gradually, and | 


long before their acquaintance with 
the Enelish gentlemen, infused into 
their minds doubts of the truth of 
that religious system which imposed 
and countenanced such hards ships, 
or suppose a being like God could 
approve of them: in short, that they 
were ready to embrace the Protes- 
tant faith, if the worthy chaplain 
would bave the goodness to under- 


tuke the task of instructing them. 


During the whole of these trans- 
actions, which were communicated 
to the governor, General Blakeney, 
he gave strict and particular orders 
that no force or compulsion should, 
on any account or under = pre- 
tence, be made use of. Cathe lic 
clergymen, andethe triends of the 
ladies, were also permitted to visit, 


exhort, and persué ule; but libe rly of 


person and opinion was not by any 
meats to be violated: the general 
observing on the occasion, that he 
was heartily sorry for what had hap 
pened, and, if he could, would have 
prevented it; but, from the turn 
thines had taken, and the island be- 
ine for the present under the domi- 
nion of the king of England, the 
principles of a free cover nment must 
not be departed from, 
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This affair, of course, greatly in- 
terested the public mind, “and con- 
siderably agitated the clergy, regular 
as well ‘as secular, One peculiarity 
was observed; the doors and win- 
dows where the nuns slept were 
sealed in the presence of their friends 
and the confessor, and opened be- 
fore them in the morning, to satisfy 
the parents of the young ‘women re- 
maining that all illicit intercourse 
was impossible, 

At length, in spite of public cla- 
mour and private remonstrance, the 
fair Minorquines renounced the er- 
rors of the church of Rome, and, 
having declared themselves Protes- 
tants, were on the same day married 
to their gallant lovers. The third 
young lady, too, imitating their 
avowal of the Protestant persuasion, 
not long after became the wife of ai 
English gentleman. 

On this oceasion, the governor 
had a nice and delicate part to act ; 
but the manner in which he per- 
formed it did equal honour to his 
head and heart, as the following 
letter will amply testify, which we 
insert as admirably exhibiting the 
qualities which dignify authority and 
command, It is addressed to the 
vicar-general of Minorca, who, as 
well as the friends of the young 
women, were anxious that they 
should be given up. 

January 27th, 1748, 
** REVEREND SIR, 
“ 1, who always loved peace, and 


| have a natural aversion to disputes, 


cannot see but with regret a dis- 
turbance in my government, which 


itis not easy to pacify, unless I act 
‘in direct contradiction to the spirit 


| 


| 
| 
{ 


aud principles of the English con- 
stitution, which cannot be departed 
from in any part of the dominions 
of that sovereign I have the honour 
fo serve. 

** But, to convince you that IT wish 
to act according to the strict rules 
of reason aud justice, as well as 
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from strong conviction, | request of 
you, laying aside passion and the 
prejudices of education, to place 
yourself in my siiuation, and to view 
the affair, ——not as it appears to you, 
a dignified Catholic, warm with zeal, 
and animated, | doubt not, by ood 
intentions,-—~-but as it must appear 
to me, a Protestant, placed in an 
ottice of high trust and res ponsibility, 
and the representative of a great 
king, whose family were placed on 
the British throne. as the professed 
preservers of civil and religious li- 
berty. 

Three young ladies have escaped 
fori a uunnery, of their own free 
will and accord, Without force or 
Violence; at their own desire they 
are sheltered in an English gentle- 
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( 
nishiag the perpetrators of this out- 
rave and their abettors. 

* ‘Terrified by this proceeding, 
they loudly call for my protection, 
and demand admission inte our Pro- 
testant church, As a member of 
that communion and a © hristian, 
can I prevent the doors of eve rlast- 
ing hie being opened unto them? as 
Lcitizen of the land of ‘liberty, which 
it is my pride and boast Act ly; 
oscil ’ dine 
een born and bred in, cau! 

' ; a a cruel, 
them for having fled 


une bond we? 

ubnatural, and deo l ‘ 

he » another reason 
‘There is at” ‘ 


against ow _-auting your request: 

Maria Gromela and Isabella Sintos 
are both -aarried to English officers, 
and bvW can I separate those whom 
Gd has joined together? It is in- 





man’s house, and treated according 
to the strictest rules of honour 

On being asked the reasons 
for quitting the soecly of which 
they formed a part, their reply is, 
that they were tired of a life perpe- 
tually spent in confinement, prayer, 
and mortification, and in consequence 
of a vow extorted from them by 
threatenings and severe punishments; 
they conclude by professing an ar- 
dent desire to embrace the Protestant 
religion. 

“ On being fully informed of this 
affair, I was fearful that the ladies’ 
changing their religion might appear 
a hasty, rash, and unpremeditated 
step ; I therefore ordered that such 
of the clergy of your church as their 
friends approved might have the 





liberty of conv ersing with them, but, | ag 
| necessary for the peace of this island 


that no force, but that of reasoning 
and argument, should be made use 
of. | 

“This liberty, you know, was | 
grossly and dishonourably abused 
by the parents of one of the parties, 
who, by manual violence, ¢ irried | 
away and concealed the terrified 
nun: had not the young lady been 
happily found, [ should have been 
under the necessity of severely pu- 





deed what I have no authority to 
do, and would subject me to the 
penalties of our laws, which are no 
respecters of persons. As to the 
single lady, she is at present ina fa- 
mily of honour and distinction, and 
perhaps will soon wish to be married 
herself; and, if so inclined, I appre- 
hend it is neither in iny power, sir, 
nor yours, to prevent it. 

“[f assure you this business has 
occasioned me great uneasiness; and 
{[ hope you are convinced that [ 
could neither prevent nor remedy it 
in the manuer you point out, with- 
out failing jn duty lo my sovereign, 
and disobeving the dictates of iny 
Own couscience,. 

“1 have taken good care that 
nothing of the kind shall happen 
igain; and it shall be represented as 


to coutirm and ratify what I have 
done by proper legal penalties. 

« Assure yourself of my readiness 
to oblige you on all lawful oeca- 
sions, and that I am, reverend sir, 
yours, W. BLAKENEY,” 

‘Thus, thanks to the manly sense 
and spirit of a British commander, 
with due practical justice, ended the 


romance of the fair nuns of Minorca, 
Z2 
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We afford it room here, not only as 
w fact illustrative of the sex, but as 
tending to excite those genial sympa- 
thies, which the triumph of nature 
and reason over tyranny and super- 
stition are duly calculated to excite. 


eal 


We add another example of femi- 


syne epistolary sprightliness, in a| 


~ from 
MISS CA, 





* CAMPBELL. 


46 St. Ju ™ 
“ mer, Decemh. 16, 1738. 
DEAR MISS CAD. 


*“*Do not look any? 
letter to day for amusing info; ma- 
tion, since, I assure you, the most 
agreeable news I have to tell yoy js 
contained in my date. If you wa 
give me leave to take it for a text, 
it will naturally divide itself into 


three heads, from which U shall beg | 


leave to draw some practical infer- 
ences, and so conclude, 

“That I date my letter from St. 
James’s some weeks ago, I will 


sincerely own rather a melancholy | 


than an agreeable consideration ; 
aul, while I only considered it as 
the centre of the polite world, Pic- 
eadilly could not hinder me from 
regretting the calmer cloister; yet 
observe, even under this view, how 
many agreeable ideas attend on these 
words. On this, however, I shall 
insist but lightly, being impatient to 
pass to my second head—namely, 
the 16th of December. The 16th 
of December, which is not much 


above a month before the 18th of 


January,-—the 16th of December, 
which immediately follows the 15th, 
which has returned Lady Portland 
to our impatient wishes. 

‘* We now come to the third point 
I proposed to treat of, which, having 
already been the subject of two 
poems, is not however exhausted, 
though consisting but of five words 


QINE TALBOT TO THE HON, | t 


' 
| 
} 
| 
| 


—seventeen hundred and thirty: 
eight: not 1737, in which you were 
to be buried a whole winter among 
woods and caves, at Wrest; not 
1736, whose heavy hours were doom- 
ed to waste slowly at Bath, among 
joyless crowds, and a tiresome round 
of insipid amusements ;—but 1738, 
which in three weeks will put an end 
to our correspondence. Pardon me 
if, with this reflection, Tam so much 
ransported, that | quite forget the 
ractical inferences; and indeed 
will not delay a line longer to give 
you the pleasure of knowing that 


-ther in my | Lady Portland appears in pertectly 


good spirits, and not at all fatigued 


| with her journey, though, she says, 





she was up by four o'clock yesterday 
morning, and did not dine till six, 
fad then had company all the after- 
(noon. | look upon itas a piece of 
| self-denia’ most meritorious in us, 
| that, imagining she would be too 
}much tired last mght, we checked 
| our impatience, and would not allow 
ourselves to visit her, Thismorning 
she was so good to send to us, and 
'we are just come from spending ar 
| hour or two, [need not say agree- 
ably, since it was with her. 

“ T am ordered to wish my Lady 
Duchess joy of the new relation she 
is going to have. We have heard 
before that this match was talhed of 
tor Mr. Charles Bentinck, but were 
/not sure of it tll this morning. 
| "Phat picture Lady Portland has 
of Lady Sophia is so delightfully 

like, that I would fancy I have been 
talkiuog to her all this morning, 





| However, I think it will be no repe- 
‘tition if you make my compliments 
‘to her, as well as to all the rest of 
the family; not forgetting that per- 


‘ 


son in it whose | am most sincerely, 

“ C.Tapor. 

“ You may be sure my compli- 

ments are pot the only ones from 
this house.” 
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or WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


No. XXIV. 


i 


Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless 
rest, 
Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest. 


WEAR to the cenotaph of Shak- 
speare, is a very handsome mo- 
nument to the memory of 


NICHOLAS ROWE, 


and of his only daughter, On a 
pedestal which st inds on an altar, 
isa beautiful bust, and near it the 
figure of a lady in the deepest sor- 
row, while a medallion of a young 
lady is on a pyramid behind. On 
the front of the pedestal is an in- 
scription to the memory of Nicholas 
Rowe, esq., and Charlotte, the wife 
of Henry Fane, esq. his only daugh- 
ter, who died aged twenty-three. 
Some lines are inscribed on the front 
of the altar, that pleasingly evince 
the conjugal affection of his relict; 
aud which, according to tradition, 
are not so apocryphal as epitaphs in 
general are, as he is described to 
have been exceedingly happy in his 
domesticity. 

The career of this popular dra- 
watist and amiable man, like that 
of Addison, was fortunate, being for 
soine time Under Secretary of State, 
und holding other respectable em- 
ployments—not to mention that of 
Laureate, which can hardly be term- 
ed employment, and still less res- 
pectable. The tragedies of Rowe 
are of the mixed kind; there 1s a 
force in their construction, and an 
energy in their diction, which are 
very imposing, but it is to be feared 
there is no great deal of nature. 
The pieces which keep the stage are 
‘‘Jane Shore,” ‘ Tamerlane, 7 and 
the ‘Fair Penitent;” the latter, by 
the bye, is a version of the “ Fatal 
Dowry,” of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
It is scarcely necessary to dwell 


| 





upon the character of pieces so well 
known, 

English literature is also indebt- 
ed to Rowe for his translation of 
**Lucan’s Pharsalia,” which is al- 
lowed, by all the critics, to be an 
excellent version. Rowe, who was 
a decided partisan of the ‘revolution 
of 1688, translated with a spirit 
kindred to that which dictated the 
original Latin, Cato, the hero of 
the Pharsalia, was indeed a great 
favorite at this time, owing to Addi- 
son's tragedy, the great popularity 
of which probably encouraged Rowe 
to translate a poem so favourable to 
the great Roman’s renown. 

‘To this poet too the public owes 
much of what it knows of Shak- 
speare, little more having been told 
of the great bard than that with 
which his edition of him is pre- 
faced. ‘To conclude, Rowe was an 
amiable man, of a lively pleasant 
character, whose life may be re- 
garded with that complacency which 
is due to a prosperous and reputable 
liierary career, unblemished by the 
inprudence or eccentricity which too 
frequently renders acontemplation of 
genius painful, 

Near the monument of Rowe 
stands that of 


JOHN GAY. 


This memorial of another very 
amiable man, was a tribute of re- 
gard from the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensbury, with whom the fa- 
bulist was so great a favorite. There 
is a short epitaph in the front which 
was written by himself; grave peo- 
ple have thought it too light, but it 
is probable that Gay intended no 
more than Solomon, when he said 
that ‘all was vanity.’ 

Lite is a jest, and all things shew it, 

I thought so ouce, and pow I kuow it. 
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This is followed by the elegant and 
well-known epitaph of Pope, be- 
ginning with so much truth and 
pathos: 


“Of manners gentle and affections mild,” 
xe. 


We have often thought that Gay 
has been underrated by his country- 
men, It must be confessed that 
there is frequently much capri e and 
injustice in the awards of posterity, 
which, however compline nted by 
those who feel the injustice of their 
contemporaries, by no means so cer- 
tainly sets misconception to rights 
as is imagined. ‘There ts also ano- 
ther drawback upon exalted fame, 
which is of a very contradictory de- 
scription—we mean excessive popu- 
larity. The merits of the “ Fables” 
of Gay are lost in consequence of 
their forming a school-book; aud 
that original satire, the ‘ Beggar's 
Opera,”’ as to an estimation of the 
author, 1s literally worn out by re- 
petition. The name of Gay ought 
to live for ever, If it were only for 
his beautiful ballads in’ the said 
opera and elsewhere, His “ Ali 
the Downs,” and ‘ "Pwas when the 
Seas were roaring,” are admirabie 
examples of genume pathos in this 
line of composition; which Llorace 
Walpole used to say, was one of the 
rarest, and that nine out of ten, 
even of our great poets, fail who 
attempt it. 


Poor Gay spent the greater part | 
of his lite as an expectant, and was | 


consequently unhappy. It would 
almost appear, however, that this 
misery was only one of the various | 
modes of distress produced by the | 
want of the “cruel something un- 
for he had powertul pro- 
tection, and was only haunted with 


possest . 


the idea, not the sad reality, of 


poverty, ‘Thus it ts, 


Vo each his sutierings, all are men 
Condemn'd alike to groan, 


No, Gay, life is no Jest 





‘Though wishing to preserve some- 
thing of a chronological order, we 
have sometimes inadvertantly es- 
caped from it, otherwise we should 
have noticed, before now, the tomb 
of 

MATTHEW PRIOR. 

Prior may join Rowe and Addi- 
son, as ove of the thriving men of 
genius, Claming nothing by birth, 
but fortunate im early patronage, he 
rose to the highest and most conti- 
dential political employments, which 
he fulfilled with honor to hinself 
and advantage to his country. Prior 
left the money for this last piece of 
human vanity, as he calls his mo- 
nument, in his will, It is very 
stately; on one side stands the 
figure of a Muse, with a flute in 
her hand; and on the other, History, 
with her book closed. Between 
these is the bust of the poet, upon 
a raised altar of fine marble ; and, 
on the outermost side, a Latin in- 
scription, importing the manner of 
his death, while busied in writing a 
history of his own times. Over the 
bust is a pediment, on the ascending 
sides of which are two boys, one 
with an hour-glass in his band, run 
out, the other holding a torch re- 
versed, On the apex of the pedi- 





ment is anurn, and at the base of 


‘the monument another inscription, 


stating lis various employments, 
Prior was evidently lifted up by his 
success in life, and this monument 
ishews it; but, so many are vain with- 
out lis merits, he may readily stand 
excused, 

As a man of wit and genius, Prior 
‘will always claim considerable at- 
‘tention; it is to be wished, however, 
| that some of his tales had been writ- 
ten with less freedom, but he cer- 
tainly tells them with more ease and 
naivelé than any other Englishman 
who has attempted the manner of 
La Fontaine. His ‘ Nut-brown 
Maid” too, we Suppose, must be 








considered inter estlig, though we 
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agree with Dr. Johnson, that the 
character neither of the lady or the 
gentleman do any honour to. their 
respective sexes. The one trying a 
most ungenerous experiment on af- 
fection, and the other sacrificing 
honour, filial duty, and maiden mo- 
desty, to boundless passion. This, 
however, is an old subject, Prior 
being only the modernizer; % there- 
fore, that need be said is, that it 
was not worth his pains. ‘T < poens 
which do most honour to this eathor 
are “Abra” and “ Alma,’ the first 
possesses some very fine vers!fication 
and profound reflection, and the se- 
cond is an admirable, sprightly, and 
witty dialogue on the vagartes of 
the energising principle, soul, or 
mind of mau; in which, under the 
guise of burlesque, much philoso- 
phical truth is conveyed, and inge- 
nious satire elicited. We know not 
if we are peculiar, but we have read 
it over and over again, and always 
with pleasure. In this kind of com- 
position rests the principal merit of 
Prior; he is respectable when grave, 
but himself ouly when lively. He 
has attempted love, but his love 1s 
merely gallantry, or badinage. 

To the right hand of the monu- 
ment of Shakspeare, im the same 
hallowed nook, appears the interest- 
ing poet of the ‘ Seasons,”’ 


JAMES THOMSON, 


The figure of Thomson leans its 
left arm upon a pedestal, holding a 


book in one hand, and the cap of 


liberty im the other. Upon the pe- 
destal, in bas-relief, are the Seasons, 
to which a boy poits, offering him 
a laurel crown. At the feet of the 
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figure is a tragic mask, and the ans 
cient harp. An inscription beneath 
records his age, and quotes a pas- 
sage from the ‘Seasons,’ in praise 
of poetry. 

‘To talk to our fair readers about 
Thomson would be futile. On such 
of them have never read- the 
“Seasons,” all observation would 
be thrown away, and such as have 
will readily spare it. As a poet 
merely, Thomson is open to eriti- 
cism; he was occasionally diffuse 
and tumid; but, as a reader of the 
splendid page of physical nature, if 
le has been equalled, he never has 
been, and seareely will be, excelled, 
The “ Castle of Indolence’ ” too— 
what an exquisite production, the 
first canto particularly! Thomson 
was indolent himself, that is to say, 
what the world calls ndolent—gives 
up to that most delicious occupation 
—reverie, in which the fancy is full of 
occupation, and every other faculty 
dormant. This kind of indolence 
Thomson has more especially cha- 
racterizes in his charming allegory; 
painting, with due integrity and in- 
finite effect, its destructive and 
beguiling tendency, which operates 
upon its poor votary like opium on 
a Turk. The bard was convinced of 
this sad truth experimentally, for he 
was always in distress, and that with- 
out any vice, save inactivity. Oh, 
Nature, how capriciously thou dis- 
tributest thy gifts; some thou mak- 
est rich in the midst of poverty, 
others thou makest poor in the very 
lap of luxury and abundance.— 
Which have the greatest cause to 
complain 2 


as 
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Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.—Sitaks, 


ee 


THE BIRTH-DAY, 
(DEC. 25.) 
RY MRS. M‘MULLAN. 


STERN Winter marks the course of 
time, 
In storm, in tempest, frowns sublime; 
Yet will I throw an artless rhyme 
Around lis wreath of snow ; 
Beneath his rough, ungentle reign, 
My pulse first throb'd to bliss or pain, 
And life, with all its rainbow train, 
In frosts began to glow. 


No frown obscured the matin ray, 

No sombre visions mark'd the day ; 

But warmest welcomes bade me stay 
‘Te bless the new-born year: 

A mother's sweetest hope and care, 

An absent father's fondest prayer, 

With many a tiiend their bliss to share, 
‘To whom the babe was dear. 


And vears roll'd on, and saw me bless’d— 
Although an orphan, not distress’d,— 
No fancy kindled in my breast, 

Which angels might not read: 
Much that mild wisdom can impart, 
Without the varnish’d touch of art, 
Preserved my purity of heart 

In thought, in word, and deed. 


The love of lore my mother taught, 
While Science warm'd my infant thought; 
No vulgar joy my wishes sought,— 

Yet none more blest than I, 
Full soon my heart began to know 
‘Jhat lite pleasure, much of woe, 
Would be its thorny lot below, 

And early learnt to sigh. 


Yet, oh! my mother, though the grave 
Inhume each friend we pray'd to save ; 
‘Though tost on rude Affiiction’s wave, 
Your grateful accents raise: 
Amidst the dreariest paths I've trod, 
Beneath the sharp, the galling rod, 
Aly soul has ne'er torgot her God, 
Ne'er ceased his name to praise. 


Vhe heart where truth and virtue reign, | 

The conscience tree from every stain, 

Can earthiv sorrows well sustain, 
And bail the patal day : 


Ere winter once more meets our view, 

I’ll cheer this long, this sad adieu, 

('ll bless my home, I'll fly to you, 
And sound a happier day. 


Within my native, lowly vale, 
Beside the hearth we'll joy inhale, 
And oft repeat the simple tale 

Of days when life was young : 
No hand shall mar the grateful string, 
No voice one sad remembrance bring, 
Nor shall an insect on the wing 

Of Joy pass by unsung. 


- 


a eR aoe 


TO THE AUTHORESS OF “ SELF- 
CONTROL.” 


Lavy, whose honour'd name, to these 
denied, 

In future times may grace distinguish’d 
lays, 

When through thy scenes, by gentus rapt, 
they trace 

What treasur’d crowns await, what wars 
hetide, 

High Virtue’s faithful few on every side: 

Her meed, evn words, thy glorious toil 





repays, 

| And o’er the dreaded guiph thy name 

| shall raise, 

| That buries deep, the boasts of letter'd 
pride, 


Wise Pallas thus, disguis'’d to mortal view, 

'(So Cainbray tells,) rais’d the subduing 

sound 

That charm'd with spell divine the angry 
main, 

And from its deeps the thronging mon- 
sters drew ; 

While ravish’d hearers, seated breathless 


round, 
To Orpheus, Linus, Phoebus, gave the 
strain. E. S. 


<i 


TO MME, D’ARBLAY, 
On the Criticisms in the Quarterly Revicw, 
on the ‘* Wanderer.” 
THOUGH critic Envy on thy spotless page 
Maliguant frowns, and with vain spite 
essays 
To blight thy wreath, D’Arblay, and 
well-earn’d praise, 





} 
| 
i 


Repine vot thou! while, as thy spells en- 


gage 

The virtuous glow, the starting tear, by 
rage 

Or pity drawn, attemp’ring rapture’s 
blaze, 


A sweeter far—a nobler tribute pays, 
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Which Albion's sons, in each succeeding 
age, 

Shall grateful pay, with ever new delight, 

And, with the best who swell her rolls of 
fame, 

Assign with honour thy distinguish’d 
place ; 

When, fit reward! deep in congenial 
night 

Each foe shall sink, and his dishonour’d 
name 

From records pure avenging Time erase. 


TO W. TENNANT, Ese. 
AUTHOR OF “ANSTER FAIR,” 


After reading the Critique in the Edinburgh 
Review. 

Wise child of Genius! who, with tem- 
per'd mind, 

Cheer'st hours of sterile toil with various 
light, 

Foiling with happiest art stern Fortune’s 
spite, 

O'er attic themes dilates thy taste refin’d. 

In Greece or Rome resplendent rolls en- 
shrin’d, 

Or with the Muse disports in frolic flight 

Through elfin tracts sublime,—unwonted 
sight 

To prudent modern bards of soberer kind. 

Renown unblam’d attends each hardy 


feat, 

And various crowns invite thy careless 
hand, 

With thy compeers, whom Scotia rears 
to lead 


The van of valour, science, taste, and wit. 
Meantime one tribute from a distant 
land, 
“ Great Piper,” deign accept,—so great 
shall be my meed. 
E. S. 


Jan, 27, 1817. 
ee 


SITTING ON THE HAY. 


How bright shone the sun in anazure sky! 

Not a cloud in the vault above could we 
SPY, 

Save when at times a clear white streak, 

As a maiden’s blush flitted o’er his cheek : 

All creation look’d glad on that lovely 
day, 

When I = Elizabeth sat on the hay. 


The woodbine and rose, in the hedge that 
were blowing, 

Around us their sweetest scents were 
throwing, 

Whilst cooling breezes about us play’d, 

And the fiery looks of Pheebus allay’d, 

Aud nature's songsters tun’d their lay, 
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When I spoke of griefs that oppress’d my 
mind, 

Her arms around my neck she entwin’d, 

With a kiss on my lips she smother'd the 
sigh ; 

What her tongue could not utter I read 
in her eye: 

No sorrow could long in my bosom stay, 

When [ and Elizabeth sat on the hay. 

But cease, cruel Memory~these plea- 
sures are past; 

Such heavenly pleasures on earth could 
not last: 

Sad chances combine to keep us apart— 

Yet all cannot change my Elizabeth's 
heart : 

Then still will I hope for the joys of that 
day, 

When I and Elizabeth sat on the hay. 

G. K. 
Feb. 9, 1817. 
a 


THE LAST RESOURCE, 


{ HAVE sigh’d for the joys from friendship 
arising ; 
I have grasp’d at Affection’s celestial 
form : 
But, ah! like the sunbeam, which, winter 
despising, 
At intervals flings its bright beam thro’ 
the storm, 
They have vanished, and left me more 
sad than before, 
O’er the ruins of Hope to sit mourning 
in vain ; 
For, alas! the gay structure no hand cau 
restore, 
Since Suspicion forbids it to flourish 
again ! 
I have sigh’d for thee, Wealth, (let phi- 
losophers preach, 
Thou can’st buy thy possessor the fair 
seeming smile, ) 
And, ah! from the lessons which Fancy 
can teach, 
The semblance, perhaps, might have 
soothed me awhile : 
But thou did’st disdain me, did’st frows 
on my prayer, 
And my heart was too proud thro’ the 
bye-ways to creep; 
So I gave up the phantom in silent de- 
spair, 
And iu thy arms, O Poverty! sat down 
to weep. 
Now whit shall [ sigh for? For thee, 
thou dark tomb ; 
In thy cold narrow precincts, ah! let 
me recline, 
Where I never shall pity another's bard 
doom, 
Or grieve that no other wastes pity on 





When I and Elizabeth sat on the hay, 
British Lapy's Mac, No, 27, 
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Thou can’st not elude me; life’s pilgrim- 
age past, 
And the dark dreams which haunted it 
all of them o'er, 
Forgotten, unnotic’d, I'll lay me at last, 
Where even my faults shall be thought 
of no more. 
H. Y. N. 


—— 


TO ALBION. 
O Hatt to thee, Albion! thou land of my 


birth, 

An isle the most sweet on the face of the 
earth! 

Thy children have conquer’d in many a 
fight, 

And fain’d are afar for their valour and 
might. 

Bright gem of the Ocean! thy lot be fair 
Peace, 

May she cause all evil around thee to 
cease 5; 

Thy guardian be Heaven, with powerful 
hand, 


To shield thee from dangers, my dear 
native land: 

Where in childhood’s gay hour I playfully 
rov'd 

O’er many a spot which e’en now is be- 
lov'd ; 

Where dwell all the friends to me most 
endear'd, 

Whose worth and affection have often 
appear'd, 

The scene of my sorrow and mirth thou 
hast been, 

Oh, nation most beauteous! of islands 
the queen ! 

’Mong kingdoms the foremost may’st thou 
ever stand, 


And joy be thy portion, my dear native 
land, 
Feb. 11, 1817. Eviza. 


ee 


LINES avpressepo To A LADY on 
nek BIRTH-DAY, 
(JAN. 5, 1817,) AGED 61. 
‘Tis Friendship prompts the gratulating 
lay, 
That comes to hail thee on thy natal day. 
It comes not fraught with flattery or un- 
truth, 
With dulcet tales of beauty or of youth, 
Unseemly here, alluring but the vain: 
‘To matron pride it comes in soberer 
strain. 
Youth, tw pursuit of love and pleasure 
gay, 
On glittering wiogs has flown from thee 
away ; 
And Age mature remains, to form thy 
mind 


Original Poetry. 


But Nature’s law is this,—the flowers of 


spring, 

The birds of tuneful note and splendid 
wing 

The finny ‘race, the tiny tribes that 
crawl, 

The sylvan beasts that range this earthly 
ball 

Man, with majestic form and deathless 
soul 

Creation’s lord, who reigns from pole te 
pole, 


And lovely woman crown’d with match- 

less grace, 

The bloom of beauty opening in her face, 

All must progressive pass from youth to 

age, 

Then quit for aye this transitory stage: 

This must be so;—the forms, that live, 

must fade, 

That future forms may be with life ar- 

ray’d, 

Then happy those who welcome every 

state, 

Contented, who resign themselves to Fate, 

And catch life’s pleasures fleeting as they 

pass, 

Like painted shadows from an optic 

glass. 

Yet strength is thine and rosy-tinctur'd 
health, 

On earth below, the first, the greatest 
wealth ; 

And thine the peace of mind, the tranquil 
joy, 

That virtue gives, unblended with alloy, 

The reasoning powers mature, and feel- 
ing breast, 

That sighs to render all around it blest. 

Happy with these,—enjoy the portion 
given, 

O Wittsuire! and leave all the rest to 
Heaven. 

Yet still may many days like this be thine, 

Till human melts at last into divine, 

When age, no more sustaining nature's 
strife, 

Shall soar thro’ death into immortal life. 

Geo. Taytor. 
Vauxhall, 


= 


SONNET TO LIBERTY. 


O Liberty! firm friend of human kind! 
Who bind’st more closely lite’s domes- 

tic ties ; 

With independence elevat’st the mind, 
And bid'st the nations unto glory rise! 
Oh! lov’d of all the good and all the 

wise, 

Iu early Greece and mighty Rome ador’d, 
Arise! and with thy presence glad 

mine eyes, 





To virtue and the love of human kind. 


That I may see thee to mankind restor'd, 
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Whose thraldom Virtue has so oft de- 
plor’d, 
Wilder’d and weary on their earthly 
way, 
Victims of many a fell despotic lord, — 
In peace their helots, and in war their 
rey,— 
Who'd have, enrob’d with purple and 
with gold, 
Mankind, God's image, in their forms 
behold! 
Geo. TAYLor. 
Vauxhall, 








Selected Poetrn, 
(Chiefly from the early English Poets ;) 
WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 
NO, VII. 
Like orient pearls, at random strung.— 
Sin Wn. Jones from Hariz. 





AMARYLLIS being thus restored to her 
own shape, when Perigot overtakes ber 
he considers himself mistaken, and she 
escapes ; and, at the same instant, Amo- 
ret entering, he wounds her in his frenzy, 
and runs off. The sullen shepherd then 
comes on, and, seeing the innocent shep- 
herdess in that state, determines to throw 
her in the well; which he does, when the 
god of the river rises with her in his 
arms, and thus poetically exclaims— 


What pow’rful charms my streams do 
bring 

Back again unto their spring, 

With such force, that I, their god, 

Three times striking with my rod, 

Could not keep them in their ranks ? 

My fishes shoot into the banks ; 

There’s not one that stays and feeds, 

All have hid them in the weeds. 

Here’s a mortal, almost dead, 

Fall’n into my river-head, 

Hallow’d so with many a spell, 

That till now none ever fell, 

*Tis a female young and clear, 

Cast in by some ravisher. 

See, upon her breast a wound, 

On which there is no plaster bound! 

Yet she’s warm, her pulses beat,-— 

Tis a sign of fe and heat. 

If thou be’st a virgin pure, 

I can give a present cure: 

‘Take a drop into thy wound 

From my wat’ry locks, more round 

Than orient pearl, and far more pure. 

Than unchaste flesh may endure. 

See, she pants, and from her flesh 

‘The warm blood gusheth out afresh, 

She is an unpolluted maid ; 

I must have this bleeding staid, 
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From my banks I pluck this flow’r, 
With holy hand, whose virtuous pow'r 
Is at once to heal and draw. 

The blood returns. I never saw 

A fairer mortal. Now doth break 
Her deadly slumber: Virgin, speak. 


When Sabrina delivers the Lady in 
‘‘Comus” from the enchanted seat, she 
employed a charm very similar to the 
foregoing cure of Amoret’s wound, 


“ Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 

Drops, that from my fountain pure 

[ have kept of precious cure ; 

Thrice upon thy finger’s tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip ; 

Next this marble-venom'd seat, 

Smear’d with gems of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chaste hands moist and cold, 
Now the spell hath lost its hold.” 


Amoret revives in amazement, and 
enquires who has delivered her? The 
god again speaks— 


Fear not him that succour’d thee. 

I am this fountain’s god! Below 

My waters toa river grow, _ 

And ’twixt two banks with osiers set, 
That only prosper in the wet, 

Thro’ the meadows do they glide, 
Wheeling still on every side, 
Sometimes winding round about, 

To find the even’st channel out. 

And, if thou wilt go with me, 

Leaving mortal company, 

In the cool stream shalt thou lie, 

Free from harm as well as I. 

[ will give thee for thy food 

No fish that useth in the mud ; ; 
But trout and pike, that love to swim 
Where the gravel from the brim, 
Thro’ the pure streams, may be seen ; 
Orient pearl, fit for a queen, 

Will I give, thy love to win, 

And a shell to keep them in: 

Not a fish in all my brook 

That shall disobey thy look, 

But, when thou wilt, come sliding by, 
And from thy white hand take a fly. 
And, to make thee understand 

How I can my waves command, 
‘They shail bubble whilst I sing, 
Sweeter than the silver string, 


THE SONG. 
Do not fear to put thy feet 
Naked in the river sweet; 
Think not leech, or newt, or toad, 
Will bite thy foot, when thou hast trod ; 
Nor let the water rising high, 
As thou wad’st in, make thee cry 
And sob; but ever live with me, 
And not a wave shall trouble thee! 


To this fascinating invitation, Amoret 
pleads her love to the lost Perigot, and 
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the god immediately acquiesces, and 
wishes success to her passion; at the 
same time, describing the nature of bis 
own avocations very pleasingly. 

May he prove to thee as true! 

Fairest virgin, now adieu! 

I must make my waters fly, 

Lest they leave their channels dry, 

And beasts that come unto the spring 
Miss their morning’s watering, 

Which I would not; for of late 

All the neighbour people sate 

On my banks, and from the fold 

Two white lambs of three weeks old 
Offer’d to my deity ; 

For which this year they shall be fiee 
From raging floods, that as they pass 
Leave their gravel on the grass ; 

Nor shall their meads be overflown 
When their grass is newly mown. 


To which Amoret prettily answers— 


For thy kindness to me shown, 

Never from thy banks be blown 

Any tree, with windy force 

Cross thy streams, to stop thy course ; 
May no beast that comes to drink 
With his horns cast down thy brink ; 
May none that for thy fish do look, 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook ; 
Bare-foot may no neighbour wade 

In thy cool streams, wife or maid, 
When the spawn on stoves do lie, 

To wash their hemp, and spoil the fry. 


We cannot comprehend how any per- | 


son, satisfied that this piece, the “ Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,” was written a few 
years before “ Comus,” can at all doubt 
that the thought of the latter was sng- 
gested by the former, however improved 
by the exalted mind of Milton, so dis- 
posed towards the higher order of per- 
sonification and allegory. For instance, 
compare the foregoing speech of Amoret 
with the thanks of the spirit to Sabrina 
for the deliverance of the Lady in 
* Comus.” Some of our fair readers 


. . | 
may not be acquainted that the Severn is | 


traditionally and classically named from 
Sabrina, the daughter of Locrine, who 
threw herself into it to escape the perse- 
cutions of her stepdame, Guendolen, and 
became its nymph, or goddess. Locrine 
was supposed to be descended from the 
‘Trojan. Brute, who sprung from Eneas, 
and consequently from Anchises, the 


lover of Venus: hence the allusion of 


Milton, whose acquaintance with this 
fabulous lore was very intimate, as the 
introduction to his History of England 
will prove.—But to the speech of Mil- 
ton’s Spirit; 

“ Virgin daughter of Locrine, 

Spruve trom old Anchises’ line, 


May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss, 

From a thousand petty rills 

That tumble down the snowy hills : 
Summer drought, or singed air, 
Never scorch thy tresses fair, 

Nor wet October's torrent flood 

‘Thy molten crystal fill with mud ; 
May thy billows roll ashore 

The beryl and the golden ore ; 

May thy lofty head be crown’d 

With many a tow’r and terras round, 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 


Milton is more grand, Fletcher more 
pastoral ; but it is impossible not to per- 
ceive the coincidence. It may not he 
amiss to remark here, that fancy never 
created more elegant shadows than the 
nymphs and genii of the ocean and wa- 
ters, from the blue-eyed Neptune to the 
syren or mermaid—from the majestic 
old age ofa storied river like the Thames, 
to the nymph of the rill or rivulet which 
murmurs through flowery meads in pas- 
toral solitudes. Some very beautiful 
fiction has sprung from this source, in 
both ancient and modern times; even 
the Easterns have partly adopted it, as 
the “ Arabian Nights” have more than 
one story of the nymphs of the sea. Co- 
ral groves and pearly caves have always 
been®* poetical materiel. Many of our 
readers are doubtless acquainted with 
the words and music of Haydn's delight- 
ful Mermaid’s Song: the words are usu- 





ally given both in Italian and English, 
and are very pleasing ; but we might fill 
| a voluine with similar allusions. 

| The fourth act of the “ Faithful Shep- 
_herdess” opens with the maddened Pe. 
'rigot, who is about to put himself to 
death, but is prevented by Amaryllis, 
| who partly informs him of the guile by 
| which he has been deceived, and pro- 
/mises him, if he will hold his hand for 
half anhour, to convince him of it. Pe- 
rigot promises, and they depart ; when 
' the scene changes to the front of Clorin’s 
bower, and the satyr enters, bearing in 
the body of the wounded Alexis to be 
cured by her. His description of his 
journey is very fine, and runs off as glibly 
as the speed it depictures :— 


Softly gliding as I go, 

With this burthen full of woe, 
Thro’ still silence of the night, 
Guided by the glow-worm’s light, 
Hither am I come at last. 

Many a thicket have I past; 

Not a twig that durst deny me, 
Not a bush that durst descry me 
To the little bird that sleeps 





On the tender spray ; nor creeps 







































































That hardy worm with pointed tail, 
Bat, if I be under sail, 

lying faster than the wind, 
Leaving all the clouds behind, 
But doth hide her tender head 
In some hollow tree, or bed 
Of seeded nettles; not a hare 
Can be started from my fare 
By my footing; nor a wish 
Is more sudden, nor a fish 
Can be found with greater ease 
Cut the vast unbounded seas, 
Leaving neither print nor sound ; 
Than I, when nimbly on the ground 
I measure many a league an hour. 
But, behold the happy pow’r 

(sees Clorin approach ) 
That must ease me of my charge, 
And by holy hand enlarge 
The soul of this sad man, that yet 
Lies fast bound in deadly fit. 
Enter Clorin. 

Hail, thou beauty of the bower! 
Whiter than the paramour 
Of my master! Let me crave 
Thy virtuous health tokeep from grave 
This poor mortal, that here lies 
Waiting when the destinies 
Wil undo his thread of life. 
View the wound by cruel knife 
Trench'd into him. 


Clorin. 
What art that call’st me from my holy 
rites, 
And, with the feared name of death, af- 
frights 
My tender ears? Speak me thy name 
and will, 
Satyr. 


I am the satyr that did fill 

Your lap with early fruit; and will, 

When I hap to gather more, 

Bring you better and more store. 

Yet I come not empty now: 

See, a blossom from the bough ; 
(shewing Alexis ) 

But beshrew his heart that pull'd it, 

And his perfect sight that cull’d it 

From the other springing blooms ! 

For a sweeter youth the groves 

Cannot shew me, nor the downs, 

Nor the many neighbouring towns. 

Low in yonder glade I found hin ; 

Sottly in mine arms I bound him ; 

Hither have I brought him sleeping 

In atrance, his wounds fresh weeping, 

In remembrance such youth may 

Spring and perish in a day. 

Clorin praises his care, and proceeds, 
with his assistance, to dress the wounds 
of Alexis, who gradually revives; and, 
when he is come fully to himself, the 
satyr thus takes his leave :— 

Shepherd, see what comes of kissing ; 
By my head, ’twere better missing.—~ 
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Brightest, if there be remaining 
(to Clorin) 

Any service, without feigning 
I will do it; were I set 
To catch the nimble wind, or get 
Shadows gliding on the green, 
Or to steal from the great queen 
Of the fairies all her beauty ; 
I would do it, so mach duty 
Do I owe those precious eyes, 

Clorin, 
I thank thee, honest satyr. If the cries 
Of any other, that be hurt or ill, 
Draw thee unto them; prythee do thy 

will 

To bring them hither. 

Satyr. 
I will; and when the weather 
Serves to angle in the brook, 
I will bring a silver hook, 
With a line of finest silk, 
And arod as white as milk, 
To deceive the little fish : 
So I take my leave, and wish 
On this bow'r may ever dwell 
Spring and summer ! 

Clorin. 

Friend, tarewell! 


The remainder of this act cannot be 
praised for its dramatic construction ; in 
truth, it is very tedious, heavy, and ilk 
managed. In the first place comes Amo-~ 
ret in search of her love Perigot, and, 
in a similar fit of despair to his own, is 
about to take a like resolution, but is 
prevented by the repentant Amaryllis in 
the same manner. Undeceived by her 
relation, Amoret flies to the place where 
the former had left him; and the sullen 
shepherd enters, to claim his reward for 
separating Amoret and Perigot. Ama- 
ryllis, like many a fair mischiet-maker, 
despising the tool of her own malevo- 
lence, tlies; and the shepherd speeds 
after her. Amoret and Perigot then en- 
ter, and avery tedious love-scene takes 
place, which ends with all manner of 
credulity and hardness of heart on the 
part of Perigot, who, relapsing into his 
frenzy, stabs her again, and departs. The 
satyr then comes on, and, seeing another 
catastrophe like that of Alexis, con- 
cludes very naturally that madness is 
prevalent among the shepherds; but, 
however, bears away the unfortunate 
maiden to the bower of Clorin. ‘The next 
scene is that bower, where a scene takes 
place between the saintly shepherdess 
and fantastic admirer Thenot, for whom 
she feigns a return of passion, because 
she is aware, by that artifice, that he will 
cease to love her any longer. ‘This stra- 
tagem succeeds, and the shepherd de. 
parts with great indignation, uttering 
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certain treasons against the sex, as men 
are wont whea they are angry with Hea- 
ven's ‘lastybest work,’ In the present 
instance, however, the absurdity is pal- 


pable, and Fletcher wanted his deceased 
— Beaumont’s judgment to assist 
im. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Tyrorean War7z, with an Introduction 
and Variations for the Piano-forte. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Koyal 
Highness Princess Charlotte of Saxe- 
Coburg, by Frederic Kalkbrenner,— 
Clementi and Co. 3s. 


Pps Waltz is introduced by a 

movement which would have 
done honour to Handel in his bright- 
est days. Where any little difficulty 
occurs, the student will find consi- 
derable relief from the fingering be- 
ing occasionally marked by the au- 
thor himself. Were we to select 


any passage in these variations as | 


particularly deserving of notice, 
where all is masterly and beautiful, 
we should mention the apparent 
change of time at the beginning of 
pige 7, effected by artfully throw- 
ing the accent upon different parts 
of the bar, instead of confining it to 
the first crotchet ; the bass sustain- 
ing, at the same time, the dominant, 
as a kind of point d’orgue,—a me- 
thod successfully practised by Haydn, 
but never brought im with more 
effect than in this piece. ‘The se- 
venth and last variation begins with 
a spirited presfo in octaves, drop- 
ping after about twenty bars into a 
lulling sostenuto, and followed by a 
coda, replete with rich and varied 


modulation, The marked approba- | 


tion which an illustrious personage 
is said to have bestowed upon this 
performance does equal honour to the 
royal Patroness and to the composer. 
I 
La Sauterencre; a Divertisement for 
the Piano-forte, with an Accompani- 
ment for the Flate or Harmonica (ad 
libitum). Composed by T. A. Raw- 
lings.—Chappell and Co. 4s. 
The introduction is spiritoso ; the 


mirch, we presume, is not intended 


for a regiment of soldiers, but ra- 
ther grasshoppers, as it skips about 
most veliemently. The Rondeau 
a-la-Villageoise is sweetly pretty ; 
and the whole piece is so tasteful, 
easy, and elegant, that we strongly 
recommend it to the female part of 
our readers, 


<i 


Le Romanesque; a Divertimento for 
the Piano-forte, with a Flute Accom. 
paniment (ad libitum), Composed, 
and dedicated to Mrs. Smith, of Short 
Grove , Essex, by T. Latour, Vianiste 
to the Prince Regent.—Chappell and 
Co, 4s. 


This Romance bears strong marks 
of originality. The introduction is 
in the minor key of A, which is suc- 
ceeded by an Aria andantino gra- 
zioso in the major, highly embel- 
lished after the Italian manner of 
what is called ‘dressing a song.” 








The Valce (the new way of spelling ) 
, is striking and characteristic. These 
movements are all familiar to the 
finger, and well calculated for schools 
and practitioners in general, 


——— 


Tne Lover's Metopy; sung by Mr. 
Duruset, of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, Composed, and inscribed to 
Mrs, Dengwall, by F. I. Klose.— 
Falkner, “5. 

We give the composer joy of hav- 
ing met with such exquisite poetry, 
about * being absent—in the grave!” 
and ‘Til cease to love you, never : 
ali! no, Vil love you ever.” If he 
were inspired by such words as 
these, his Muse is easily excited. We 
_are sorry he has quitted Lord Byron 
for Miss Jessy, 
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Here's THE GARDEN’S MATCHLESS 
Prive ; Answer to “ Here’s the Bower 
she lov'd so much.” Written by T. 
Moore, esq. sung by Mr. Broadhurst, 
at public and private Concerts ; com- 
posed by F. I, Klose. —Goulding and 
Co. 2s. 

We did not know that ‘ Here’s 
the Bower” required any answer ; 
and, if it did, there appears no al-' 
lusion to it in this song. However, | 
the music is pleasing, ‘and. seems to 
express Mr. Giffard’s poetry ex- | 
tremely well. | 








| 
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Seconp Series or Dr. CLARKE’'S Han. | 
pet. The Twenty-sixth Number ot 
the Second Serics, or No. 78, being | 
the concluding Number of the Vocal 
Works of Handel; arranged for the 
Organ or Piano-forte, by Dr. John 
Clarke, Cambridge.—Button, Whit- 
aker, and Co. 5s. each Number. 
The present Number contains the 

last chorus of Israel igypt, a 

general Index to the six volumes, | 

and a list of subscribers, at the head | 
of which is our venerable sovereign. 

Thus have the proprietors, with in- | 

finite labour, and at the expence of 

nearly 6000/. completed a work 
which does honour to the nation, 
will not be confined to one king. | 
dom, but be co-extensive with the | 
art itself. In order that every class 
of readers may fully appreciate the | 
merit of this elaborate performance, 
we shall throw out some hints con- 
cerning the nature and utility of the 
work, 
school of music in England till the 
time of Handel; but even that mas- 
ter of harmony was never able to 
make himself generally popular 
through the nation, The grondeur, 
indeed, and sublimity, of his Cho- 
russes, speaking a language which 
all can understand and feel, 
frequently been successful in excit- 
ing delight and astonishment in oui 
theatres, and devotional enthusiasm 
in our cathedrals. The variety also 
and spirit, as well as profound learn- 
ing, of his instrumental compositions, 
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It appears that there was no | 


have | 
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have made them favourites with the 
select and well-instructed few who 
attend the concert-room: but they 
have still been caviare to the multi- 
tude; and our musical amateurs 
turn from the bold and consummate 


inventions of this astonishing artist, 


to repose amidst the ease and sim- 
plicity of Scotch and Irish melodies. 
So that a few tinsel songs, at once 
pretty and easy, become the favourite 
studies, and are decidedly preferred 
to the most elegant and exquisite 
delicacies of Handel, Haydn, and 
It becomes, therefore, the 
duty of eve Ty able musician to con- 
tribute all in his power to withdraw 
our musical students from this de- 
based and false taste, toa relish for 


the higher and more intellectual 
beauties of a noble art; and can 


this be done more effectually than 


) by recommending to general prac- 


tice the works of a man at once gay 


| and learned, spirited and elaborate, 
‘delicate and sublime ? who, for the 


variety, simplicity, invention, and 
grandeur of his conceptions and 


style, has been justly called “ the 


more than Homer of his age.” 

At the same time it must be con- 
fessed, that Handel is a difhcult 
author, and a thorough knowledge 
and relish of his excellencies has 
been hitherto unattainable except by 
the severest and most persevering 
study. Such a devotion of time and 
attention is the duty of a professor, 
but is more than can be reasonably 
expected from an amateur student, 
who has other and more pressing 
pursuits and duties. Dr. Clark, 
therefore, may be considered as a 
| public be nefactor for his attempt to 
introduce Handel to the acquaint- 
ance of the private and unprofes- 
sional musician ; and, by facilitating 
the means of acquiring such know- 
ledge, to render that artist the de- 


light of the family circle, who has 
resounded hitherto only from the 
full band of the theatre aud the ca- 
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thedral. Such being the object of 
Dr. Clarke's labours, it remains now 
only to notice the execution. The 
vocal parts of the Chorusses being 
in full score, he has transposed the 
soprano, alto, and tenor cliffs into 
the treble; immediately under which 
is added a separate part for the 
organ or piano-forte, carefully com- 
pressed from the whole score, which 
includes the leading features of the 
instrumental accompaniments ; and 
thus the basses, instead of being 





merely figured, as in all former edi- 
tions, are now filled up with notes 
as chords,—so that persons wholly 
unacquainted with the rules of tho- 
rough bass are, by this arrangement, 
enabled to play the works of Handel 


Avith as great effect as if they had 


devoted years to that abstruse part 
of musical science; aud four or five 
persons may produce the general 
effect of both the vocal and instru- 
mental parts. The work is hand- 
somely and clearly printed. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
(P'HE History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, by E. W. Brayley ; with Archi- 
tectural and Graphical Ilustrations, by 
J.P. Neale, Part IL. with five Engrav- 
ings. Folio, to correspond with Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon ; and royal and impe- 
rial quarto. 
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il, 168. 

EDUCATION, 
he Book of Versions ; or, Guide to 
French ‘Translation and Construction. 
By J.Cherpilloud. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The French Scholar's First Book; 
comprising a copious Vocabulary, a Col- 
lection of familiar Phrases, reading Les- 
sons, and a concise View of French 
Grammar, designed to introduce the 


Learner to the Compiler’s Grammar. By | 


Ph. Le Breton, A.M. @s. 

A New Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. By Charles P. Whitaker. 6s. 6d. 
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Annals of the Fine Arts. No, III. 
8vo. 5s. 

[liustrations to the Battles of Water- 
loo, Quatre Bras, &c. 11, 1s. ina Port- 
folio, or 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A complete set of Maps, composing a 
New General Atlas, ancient and modern, 
of imperial folio size. By Dr. Playfair. 
51. 5s, 
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HISTORY. he a 

A History of the Jesuits ; to which is 
prefixed a Reply to Mr. Dallas’s Defence 
of the Order. 2 vol. 11. 4s. 

MEDICINE, 

Considerations on the Moral Manage- 
ment of Insane Persons. By John Has- 
lam, M.D. 3s, 

A Cursory Inquiry into some of the 
principal Causes of Mortality among 
Children. 2s. 6d, 

Suggestions for the Prevention and 
Mitigation of Epidemic and Pestileutial 
Disea-es. By Chas. Maclean, M.D. 35. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Reply to a Letter from a Rector to 
his Curate, on the Subject of the Bible 
Society. By a Deacon of the Church of 
England. 2s. 6d. : 

A Narrative of the Melancholy Acci- 
dent which occurred at Rochester Bridge, 
on the 15th of September, 1816, by which 
fifteen Persons were drowned. The 
Narrative contains biographical Sketches 
and Extracts from the Writings of Mr. 


'and Mrs. Mills, and Mr. and Miss Gil- 


bert. By Wm. Sterne Palmer. 3s. 6d. 

A New Oxford Guide, with ten Etch- 
ings. ByG. Cooper. 4s. 

The Pic-Nic: a Collection of Songs 
and Recitations. 3s, 6d. 

Academic Errors; or, Reflections of 
Youth. By a Member of the University 
of Cambridge. 5s. 6d. 

The Fall and Death of Joachim Marat. 
By T. Macirone, his Aid-de-Camp. 

The Author of Junius ascertained, 
from a Concatenation of Circumstances 
amounting to Moral Demonstration. By 
George Chalmers, esq. F.R.S. 3s. 

The Literary Gazette and Journal of 
the Belles Lettres, 
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A Morning’s Walk from London to 
Kew; by Sir R. Phillips. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Art of Talking with the Fingers, 
for the use of the Deaf and Dumb ; with 
corrections, improvements, and addi- 
tions. Very neatly engraved on a card. 
1s, 

Apicius Redevivus; or, the Cook’s 
Oracle. 8s. 

The Round Table; a Collection of 
Essays, on Literature, Men, and Man- 


ners. By Wm. Hazlitt. 2 vols. 12mo, 
14s, 
A Third Volume of the Curiosities of 
Literature. 8vo. 12s. 
MORALS. 


Ethical Questions ; or, Speculations on 
the Principal Subjects in Moral Philo- 
sophy. By T. Cogan, M.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

An Examination of the Objections 
made in Britain against the Doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim, By J. G. Spurz- 
hein, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Gumal and Lana, or the African Chil- 
dren. 2 vols, with plates, 7s. 6d. 

The White Cottage: a Tale. 
igmo, 7s. 

Favourite Beauties and Amours of 
Heury of Windsor. 3 vols. 15s, 

Six Weeks at Long’s: a satirical No- 
vel. Bya late Resident. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Ponsonby. 2 vols. 

Placide, or the Batteucas. From the 
French of Madame Genlis. 2 vols. 

The Life and Manners of the Baroness 
Koningsmark. 2s. 6d. 

Melincourt. By the Author of Head- 
long Hall. 3 vols. 

PHILOLOGY. 

English Synonimes explained, in al- 
phabetical Order; with copious Ilustra- 
tions and Examples. By George Crabb, 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In a very 
large volume, 8vo. 11, is. 


POETRY. 

The Shades of Waterloo! a Vision, in 
Verse; wherein many fallen Heroes are 
individually celebrated ; the Conduct of 
particular Regiments severally noticed ; 
and Praise or Censure deservedly applied 
to many living Actors of that memorable 
Drama. 6vo. 6s. 

Modern Patriot: a Poetical Letter 
to T. S. W. Samuell. 1s. 6d. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh ; con- 
taining Poems, entitled—A Lamentation 
to Scotch Booksellers—Fire, or the Sun- 
Poker—Mr. Champernoune—The Lumi- 
nous Historian, or Learning in Love— 
London Rurality, or Miss Bunn and Mrs. 
Bunt. By Geo. Colman, the Younger. 
Bvo. 5s, 
British Lapy’s MaG, No, 27, 


1 vol. 


Monthly Chronicle of the Press, 
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Wat Tyler: a Dramatic Poem. By 
Robert Southey. 5s. 6d. 

A Poetical Epistle to Lord Byron. 
is. 6d. 

The South American : a Metrical Tale. 
By James Scott Walker. 5s. 6d. 

Actors and Editors: a Poem. By an 
Under Graduate. 2s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Anticipation; or, View of the Budget 
for 1817. 1s. 

The Simple Equation of Tythes. By 
James Mills. 5s. 

A Letter to Lord Sidmouth, on licens 
ing Public Houses. By a licensed Vic- 
tnaller. 2s. 

Cursory Hints on the Application of 
Public Subscriptions in providing Em. 
ployment and Relief for the Labouring 
Classes ; in a Letter to the Editor of the 
Times. By a Member of the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. 1s. 

Public Funds, Fourth edition. 3s. 6d, 

Police of the Metropolis. 8vo. 9s, 

The Speech delivered by Mr. Waith- 
man, in the Court of Common Council, 
on the 23d of January, 1817, upon a 
Motion for petitioning Parliament for a 
Reduction in the Public Expenditure, 
and a Reform in the Representation of 
the People. 1s. 

The Village System; being a Scheme 
for the gradual Abolition of Pauperism. 
By Robert Gawley. 

Thoughts on the present distressed 
State of the Agricultural Interest of the 
Kingdom. ¢s. 

A New System of Police ; with Refer- 
ences to the Evidence given before the 
House of Commons. By H. A. Mere- 
wether, esq. B.L. 2s. 6d. 

Common Consent the Basis of the Con- 
stitution of England ; or, Parliamentary 
Keform considered, and tried by the 
Tests of Law and Reason. 8vo. 3s. 

Observations for the use of Landed 
Gentlemen, on the present State and fu- 
ture Prospects of the British Farmer. 
By Rasticus, 3s. 

An Address to the Merchants and 
Manufacturers of Great Britain, on the 
present State of the Country ; containing 
Remarks onthe real Nature of the Sink- 
ing Fund. 4s. 

Thoughts on the present depressed 
State of the Agricultural Interest of this 
Kingdom, and on the rapid Inerease of 
the Poor Rates; with Observations on 
Mr. Curwen’s Plan for beticring the 
Condition of the Poor. 15s, 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Rolle, on the present Distresses of the 
Country. By Johu Edge. 8vo. 1s, 

Observations — Nature of Civil 
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James Jopp, esq. 103. 6d. 


Hist® rical Reflections on the Constitu- 
tion and Representation of England. By 


The Character of Passing Events. 
1s. Gd. 

A Plain and Popular Apology for sup- 
porting the existing Administration of 
the Country. By an independent Coun. 
try Gentleman, 4s, 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpool, on the present State of the 
Country, and the absolute Necessity of 
Parliamentary Retovrm. By Thomas S. 
Kirke, esq. 14, 6d, 

The Dangers with which Great Britain 
and Ireland are now menaced by the 
Demands of Irish Roman Catholics, 
shown, and approved from authentic Do- 
cuments. 8&V0. Os. 

Plan of Reform in the Election of the 
House of Commons. By Sa P, Francis, 
K.B. 

THEOLOGY. 
Scripture and Reason the only Test of 

























Announcements. 


Liberty and the Principles of Govern- 
ment. Bv Dr. Price. A new edition, 
dedicated to the Lord Mayor, by W. 
Beck. 


Christian Truth: a Sermon, delivered at 
Lewin’s-Mead Meeting, in Bristol, Decs 
22,1816; and published at the reqnest 
of the Congregation. By John Rowe. 
i2mo. 1s. 

Sermons, preached in the Church of 
Kelmallic. By the Rev. John Ross, A.M. 
5s. 

A familiar Exposition and Application 
of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Colos- 
sians, 1 vol, igmo. 5s. 

Prayers and Meditations, extracted 
from the Journal of the late Mrs. ‘Trim- 
mer. 12m0, 3s. 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

An Account of the Island of Jersey: 
containing a Compendium of its Eccle- 
siastical, Civil, and Military History; a 
Statement of its Policy, Laws, Privi- 
leges, Commerce, Population, and Pro- 
duce; aSurvey of the Pabltic Buildings, 
Antiquities, and Natural History; toge- 
ther with some Detail respecting the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, 
By W. Plees, many years resident in 
Jersey. 11,15s.—8vo., 1]. 1s. 

Memoirs of the Tonian Islands; witha 
large and original Map, &8vo. 153. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
in LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, tHe ARTS, &e. 


a 


NEW Covrt-Liveny.—It bas for some 
~* time been in contemplation at Carl. 
ton-house to give additional splendour 


is to be on St. George’s Day, because in 
this, as in the livery-coats, we are to 
uuitate foreign courts. It is to be ob- 


to the Court, by the introduction of a/ served as the Prince’s birth-day, it being 
superb uniform to be worn by all the) the etiquette abroad that the sovereign, 
great officers of state and of the royal) and the saint whose name he bears, 
household. Patterns have been proposed | should be celebrated on the same day,— 


trom the designs of the Prince Regent! 
The court-livery is to be divided into | 
four classes ;—-1, The first grand costume 
is to be worn by the cabinet ministers 
only, with a special exception in favour | 
of the Lord Chancellor, who is to be| 
suffered to appear in his official robes.-— | 
2. The second class includes the Lord 

Steward of the Household and the Lord | 
Chamberlain.—3. ‘The lords im waiting. | 
-—}. The greoms in waiting. The nicest | 
discrimination has been used in appor- | 
tioning the breadth and richness of the | 
embroidery to cach of these classes ; and | 
the great object of his Royal Highness | 
has been to make the uniform exceed in 
splendour and value those of every other | 
court. ‘There are two distinct suits of | 
livery ; one for ordinary courts, and one | 
for galas. The first is expected to make | 
its appearance at the drawing-room on | 
the 2th instant; but the grand display 


( Chronicle. ) 

Dr. InvinG is preparing an enlarged 
edition of the Memoirs of Buchanan ; 
with an Appendix, which will contain a 
great number of original papers. 

Mr. Anprew Horn has in the press, 
in a quarto volume, Illustrations of the 
Mosaic Cosmogony and Noah’s Deluge. 

An Edinburgh Monthly Magazine is 
about to be commenced: the first num- 
ber will appear early in April. 

Mr. EnGewortnu has a new edition in 
the press of his Essay on Roads and Car- 
riages, with additions and corrections, 

Major RENNELL will soon publish, in 


a quarto volume, Illustrations of the 


History of the Expedition of the younger 
Cyrus, and Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, with explanatory maps. 

Esop modernised and moralised, in a 
series of instructive tales, intended as 
reading lessons for youth, with an Ap- 
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pendix of Poetic Readings, 
appear. 

Irs. Henry Rots, author of Sacred 
Sketches, has in the press the Home of 
Love, a poem, 

Miss Emity Greaves is preparing 
for publication Select Amatory Poems, 
with Essays on the Passions and Affee- 
tions of the Mind. 

JOHN SHAKESPEAR, esq. professor of 
Oriental languages at the East-India 
Company's Military Seminary, will soon 
publish a Dictionary Hindoostanee and 
English, in a large quarto volume. 

The late Professor Ropinson’s System 
of Mechanical Philosophy, with notes 
and illustrations by Dr. BREWSTER, is 
printing in four octavo volumes, with 
numerous plates. 

The Rev. Dr. S¥mMMon»p’'s translation 
of the Lneid of Virgil is nearly ready 
for publication, in a quarto volume. 

A reprint of Witt’s Recreations, re- 
fined and augmented with ingenious Con- 
ceits for the Wittie,and Merry Medi- 
cines for the Melancholie, from the 
edition of 1640, is in the press, with 
Prefatory Remarks and Memoirs of Sir 
Jolnm Mennes and Dr. Smith. Also, Wit 
Restor'd, in several Select Poems ; and 
Musarum Delicix, or the Muses Recie- 
ation, 

Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry 
are in the press, edited by E. V. Urrer- 
SON, esq. In the intended work, no 
piece will be given which has been printed 
subsequent to the close of the sixteenth 
century. The object in view is to illas- 
trate the literary amusement of our an- 
cestors, and therefore no poem comes 
within the proposed arrangement which 
did not claim popularity. 

The Speeches of Charles Phillips, esq. 
delivered at the bar, and on various 
public occasions, in ireland and Eugland, 
in one volume, will shortly appear, edited 
by Mr. Paicpips himselt. 

The Early Minstvel, or a Sketch from 
Rural Nature, descriptive of a Spring 
Morning, with other Poems, second edi- 
tion, considerably altered and enlarged, 
in one voluine foolscap, will be published 
early in Marel. 

A new edition of the Antidote to the 
Miseries of Human Life, will be shorily 
ready, 

Miss EpGewortH has a volume of 
Comic Dramas in the press. 

Compositions in Outline, from Hesiod’s 
Theogony, Works and Days, and the 
Days; engraved by J. BLAKE, from de- 
signs by Joun FLAXMAN, R.A, professor 
ot sculpture to the Royal Academy ; 
Solio size, to correspond with the Outlines 
from Homer, &c. are in forwardness, 


will soon 
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T. S. RAFFLES, esq. late lientenant- 
governor of Java, has in the press, in a 
quarto volume, an Account of the Island 
of Java, illustrated by a map and nu- 
merous plates, 

A Comparative Table of Commercial 
Weights of the most frequented Ports, 
fixed agreeably to the most accurate 
estimation of Dutch standard grams 
by which all weights are regulated ; and 
intended as a guide to merchants who 
ship or import goods. 

Mr. Joun Scorr will soon publish the 
House of Mourning, a poem, with some 
smaller pieces. 

Melincourt, in three volumes, by the 
author of Headlong Hall, is in the press. 

Mr. J. M. Kenneir is preparing a 
Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Kurdistan, in 1815 and 1814, with 
remarks on the marches of Alexander, 
and the retreat of the Ten Thousand,’ — 

Mr. Newman, of Soho-square, has tn 
the press an Essay on the Ana'ogy and 
Harmony of Colours, with a new theory - 
of their relations and arrangement. 

Mr. Isaac Bracsurn, ship-builder at 
Plymouth, has ready for the press a 
‘Treatise on the Science of Ship-building, 
illustrated by more than 120 figures and 
tables, and will form a quarto volume. 

Captain Beaurort has a Description 
of the Remains of Antiquity on the South 
Coast of Asia Minor, with plates and 
charts, nearly ready for publication. 

CHARACTER OF BONAPARTE. — We 
must here close our review of Napoleon. 
We have represented him as he appears 
to us:—a man of extraordinary talents 
and dangerous ambition ; better qualified 
to support adversity with firmness and 
paticnce, than to bear prosperity with 
temper and moderation; quick and vio- 
lent in his passion, but more susceptible 
of friendship than of lasting enmity; with 
some of the characteristic vices of a con- 
queror, but not more prodigal of blood, 
nor more indifferent about mankind, than 
the Cwesars, Alexanders, and Fredericks, 
who have preceded him in the same ca. 
reer. He was engaged in many wars, in 
which oceans of Livod were shed, but in 
none, tue war with Spain only excepted, 
was he the aggressor. He had nearly 
reduced the continent of Europe under 
one monarchy; but it was in repelling 
the attacks of lis neighbours that lie ex- 
tended Irisempire. “ Les circonstances 
en me suscitant des guerres,” said he, 
** mont fourniles moyens @agrandir mon 
empirez et je ne les pas negligé.” His 
equanimity in misfortune, and calm re- 
signation to his fate, have been equalled 
by few—surpassed by none. Mr. War- 

den bears frequent and ample testimony 
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to those virtues; and we can add, they 
are without ostentation or an appearance 
of display. When one of his visitors at 
Elba expressed his surprise at the admir- 
able calmness with which he bore his 
change of fortune, he replied—“ It is 
what all the world, I believe, has been 
more astonished at than me ; I have never 
had too good an opinion of mankind, and 
Lhave always distrusted fortune. Add 
to that, I have enjoyed little : my bro- 
thers have been much more kings than 
me; they have had the pleasures of roy- 
alty; I have had little but its fatigues.” 
—( Edinburgh Review.) 

Tuk State OF PARISH WorKUOUSES. 
— A parliamentary investigation has, with 
great service to the public, already taken 
vlace on the subjects of Mendicity and 
Mad-houses; a beginning has also been 
made towards a most important inquiry 
into the state of the lower orders, with 
regard to education and moral culture: 
bot there remains another topic of almost 
equal importance to look into, which is 
closely connected with the comfort and 
well being of society, and which is neces- 
sary, as aflecting the amount of our 
Poor-rates, especially in the metropolis, 
The actual state of the parish infirmaries 
aud workhouses is here alluded to; and 
it isto be hoped that the day ts not tar 
distant when a serious investigation will 
be commenced on this subject, by a com- 
mittee of the Hlouse of Commons, for 
there is too much reason to fear that, 
during the present distresses of the poor, 
which occasion a vast increase of the iIn- 
mates and sick at our workhouses, the 
condition ef our fellow-sufferers is not 
kenerally so good at these receptacles 
as humanity requires. The information 
which is almost daily reeeived of the 


crowded state of these receptacles of 


misery, is truly afflicting. Tn all the po- 
pulous parishes the pressure is so great, 
and the want of accommodation so gene- 
ral, that mfection may spread to an ex- 
tent that is frightful. The want of suffi- 
cient medical aid is also severely felt ; 
and, what aggravates the horror, the 
funds arising trom benevolent subserip- 
tion will scarcely carry the subsistence 
of the poor beyond the present month, 
Information of this has been given to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of all 
subjects this most imperously demands 
the instantaneous attention of Parlia- 
ment, 

Avrora Boreatis.—The rare and 
beautiful appearance of the Aurora Bo 
realis, or Northern Lights, has been re- 
cently observed in Derby and its neigh- 











bourhood. This singniar phenomenon 
took place about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and continued without inter- 
mission for a full half-hour, during the 
whole of which time the sky was illumi- 
nated from the horizon to the zenith, 
extending east and west for a consider- 
able distance. Broad streaks of light of 
various sizes rose from the horizon in a 
pyramidical undulating form, and shot 
with great velocity up to the zenith; they 
changed their forms very frequently and 
rapidly, and broke out in places where 
none were seen before, shooting along 
the heavens, and then disappearing in an 
instant. ‘The sky in various places was 
tinged, for a considerable space, with a 
deep purple, and the stars shone — 
brightly during the whole time through 
the clonds which formed the Aurora Bo- 
realis. A short time after this singular 
phenomenon had ceased, the rain began 
to descend, and continued to do so most 
of the night, though not violently. 

SNIPE-SHOOTING IN THE EAST-INDIES. 
—In the march of a detachment of our 
Indian army, under the command of Sir 
George Holmes, from Baroda to Palem- 
pore, in the territories of his highness the 
Guicawar, two young officers of the 56th 
regiment were amusing themselves, _— 
a halt, by snipe-shooting. They hac 
been beating the jungles on the banks of 
aviver, and one jungle they had repeat- 
edly tried in vain. ‘They were, however, 
surprised by a tremendous roar, and the 
sudden spring of an enormous tiger from 
this very jungle. Lieut, Wilson, on 
whom the animal sprung, upon his reco- 
very stated that he neither saw, nor 
heard, nor felt more, than that the mon- 
ster's mouth was close to his own. His 
companion, Lieut, Smelt, saw the tiger’s 
spring; he gave a backward cat-like 
stroke with his paw, and, on Wilson’s 
fall, he smelt to him, paused for a mo- 
ment, and then Jeapt off, as a cat would 
have done it disturbed at a meal, Smelt, 
expecting Wilson had been killed, reach- 
ed the camp, and immediately sent the 
dooley (a sort of palanquin) bearers to 
the spot. They found the gentleman 
alive, but insensible ; his flesh had been 
torn away from the head downward to 
the lower part of the back, and a wound 
also on the thigh—in all nineteen wounds, 
A half-eaten buffalo was found in the 
jungle ; luckily for Wilson our tiger had 
dined. The wounded gentleman is now 
living and well, Both the sportsmen 
will be rather more cautious, in future, 
low they go snipe-shooting in India. 
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FINE 


i 
PPHE BRITISH INSTITUTION has | 


opened since the publication of 
our last number; and it is gratifying 
to perceive that, in tle present sea- 
son of despondence and distress, it 
is resorted to with the usual interest 
and curiosity. Artists, of all the 
classes of society, are those who 
have the greatest reason to deplore 
the baleful waste and extravagance 
of war, for public embarrassment 
affects them immediately and essen- 
tially. What a picture does British 
society present at this moment, in 
consequence of the thoughtlessness 
and profusion of the national career! 
Industry, Talent, Imagination, all 
sinking under the consummation of 
a monstrous progression which it was 
vainly imagined would last for ever, 
We cannot excuse the profession of 
the Fine Arts from sharing in this 
delusion ; possibly they are eccasion- 
ally liable to be too much struck 
with the facts which compose splen- 
did pictures or striking combinations 
in their own way: certain it is, that 
no sinall number of them have been 
distinguished for their adiniration of 
the manner in which we have been 
benefiting posterity. Their reward 
is in the cousequences, that now wi- 
thers up the luxuriant verdure des- 
tined for their more particular feed, 
like a blight. Facts bave come to 
our knowledge, with respect to many 
of the minor dependants of the Arts, 
which are distressing in the extreme. 
—May they soon subside; but we 
express our wishes rather than our 
hopes, 

To return to the British Institu- 
tion;—the pictures which have at- 
tracted the most admiration in the 
first instance, are those which follow: 

Sheep.washing, by Mr. WILKIE, 
which is painted with all the trath 
and faithfulness of expression by 
which that very able artist is distin- 
guished. The rustic pictures of 
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COLLINS also claim the decided ap- 









ARTS. 


robation of the connoisseur, from his 
admirable feeling and just sense ofthe 
distinction in rural nature. Evening, 
by J. MARTIN, isaremarkable beau- 
tiful composition: the moment chosen 
is that when the last gleam of the set- 
ting sun is about to retire, and the 
gradual dusky veil” is beginning to 
envelope the receding ‘ forms of 
things.” ‘The composition of the 
landscape, which is verging into sha- 
dow, is at once grand and various— 
consisting of mountains, rocks, woods, 
vullies, and intervening hamlets dis- 
tributed with much taste and inven- 
tion. The picture of Joshua con- 
manding the Sun to stand still, by 
the same artist, which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy last year, is 
also to be seen at this Gallery, and, 
owing to the superiority of the light, 
with double advantage. ‘This artist 
has been chosen historical pauter to 
the Princess Charlotte, which hono- 
rary mark of approbation is very 
creditable to her Royal Highness’s 
discrimination, A striking picture 
has also been furnished by Mr. 
Hitron,—subject, The Duke of 
Wellington’s Entry into Madrid : 
it is much admired for its expression 
of tumultuous joy in the people, and 
for its colouring, which is unusually 
rich and splendid. Alaternal De- 
light, by Mr. PERIGAL, isa pleasing 
picture of a young mother playing 
with an infant, in which there is 
inuch nature and interesting expres- 
sion. In addition to these, the most 
worthy of remark are—Studies from 
Nature, by CoovpErn; Bulls Fight- 
ing, by WArD; Landscape Compo- 
sition, by HorFLAND;: The young 
Cottager’s first Purchase; Prepar- 
ing for a Voyage; which have all 
great merit: nor must we conclude 
without particularly noticing Fran- 
cesca, from the “Story of Rimini,” 
by Mrs. ANSLEY, which is executed 
with a genuine feminine feeling of 
beauty and pensive gentleness, 
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THE DRAMA. 


—_ 


HE. chief novelty of the preced. 

ing month has consisted in the 
debut “of a new tragedian, in the 
person of a Mr. Booru, from the 
Brighton Theatre, who came out on 
the 12th at Covent Garden in the 
character of Richard, This gen- 
tleman, whom we are told is only 
one or two-and-twenty years of age, 
has taken Mr. Ke AN for his model 
so closely, that the critics one and 
all remark the parody, aud in some 
sort suspend their judgment in con- 
sequence. His performance, how- 
éver, was such as to call for a repe- 
tition of the play, and he went 
through the part a second time with 
increased approbation, ‘The voice 
and countenance of Mr. Booth are 
good; and the chief fault found 
with him was a redundancy of ac 
tion and animation: still the inpres- 





sion, upon the whole, was much in| 


his favour, and he was announced 
for Richard a third tune, when— 
Strange to say '—a misunderstanding 
took place between him and. the 
managers of Covent Garden, and 
arother play was substituted without 
accounting for the alteration, or 
makmy any kind of allusion to Mr, 
Booth. As might be expected, this 
conduct drew together an audience 
who were determined to have the 
affair explained ; and therefore when 
the curtiin drew up, and Mrs. 
EGERTON came on as Elvira in 
“Pizarro,” the ery of Richard and 
Booth was vociferated from all parts 
of the house. It was in vain the 
performers attempted to proceed ; 
the noise became still more violent, 
and the theatre rung with hisses and 
OF, off ! Atlength, after a lapse 
of nearly ten minutes, FAWw- 
cerr made his appearance, and, 
silence bemg obtained, spoke to the 
following eftect: — 

* Ladies and Gentleman, —It 
would be to dissemble with you if | 





j 
} 





affected not to know the cause of 
your complaint, and I now appear 
before you to state such facts as 
have come to my knowledge with 
regard to Mr. Booth and your dis- 
appointment. In doing this, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I shall be extremely 
cautious lest, at such a moment, I 
might inad vertently drop a word that 
would reflect upon the character of 
Mr. Booth. [ Hisses, and hear !] It 
was the anxious wish of the propri- 
etors of this theatre that Mr, Booth 
should continue his performances, 
and why he has not appeared before 
you this evening may best be ex- 
plained by stating to you, in truth 
and candour, all I know of the mat- 
ter; and, when you hear this, you 
will then be enable d to draw your 
own inferences, 

‘Mr. Booth, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, having been announced for the 
part of Richard, on Friday night 
last, that gentleman on the following 
morning waited upon one of the 
proprietors of this theatre, and stated 
that, having twice successfully played 
the part, he did not think at right 
that he should repeat the character 
without a specific engagement being 
entered into, [Shouts of * Bravo, 
Booth!| At this proposal, « the 
conversation tt led to, | was iol my- 
self present; but the whole of what 
occurred was soon after fully detailed 
to me by the  proprietor.—Mr. 

sooth, Ladies and Gentlemen, at 
this interview, required an engage. 


inent of three years, and a progres- 


' sive salary; 


\ two years more were to 
be added to this engagement. The 
proprietor, in reply to this proposi- 


tion, told Mr. Booth that he did not 
think that such an engagement would 


prove advantageous either to om 
party or the other, and that le 


should rather decline ente ring into a 
positive engagement until experience 
should enable him to form some 
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standard for appreciating his talents. 
The proprietor, therefore, proposed 
tu Mr. Booth what he conceived to 
be a fair salary, and promised that, 
if success attended his efforts, he 
would be duly compensated. Mr. 
Booth, however, insisted upon his 
proposed engagement ; but the pro- | 
prietor did not conceive it right to 
accede,” 

Here a gentleman rose in the pit, | 
and asked why Mr. Booth had been | 
offered but two pounds per week? 

Mr. Fawcett. —‘ T solemnly de- 
clare that such a thing was never 
thought of ; 
the proprietors of this theatre are | 
more distinguished for liberality than 
parsimony. I will instance the cases 
of two persons—the late Mr. Cooke 
and the present Miss O'Neil, who, 
upon joining the company, were | 
each placed upou humble salaries, 
but who, succeeding eminently in 
drawing money to the treasury, were 
proportionately advanced to liberal 
engagements. [ Bravo! from all 
quarters.| Why, therefore, should 
Mr. Booth be selected as a peculiar 
object of parsimony more than 
others ?” 

“It is true, however,” said a gen- 
tleman in the pit; ‘as when he | 
spurned ¢wo pounds, and threatened | 
to leave you, he was ollered five; 
and, spurning this also, he has been 
engaged at the other house.” 

Mr. Fawcett resumed,—‘ 











It 


1s 


quite impossible for me to reply to | 


observations such as I have just 
heard, or to answer every question 
that may indiscrimipately be put to 
Ine: it is suthcient only for me to 
assure you that it isthe most anxious 
desire of the proprietors that Mr. | 
Booth should continue his perform- 
ance, and that his exertions, if suc- 
cessful, should be duly rewarded, 


The door of reconciliation, however, 
is still open, and it is hoped Mr. 
Booth will again appear on these 


boards.” 
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“It is too late,” from several 
voices; “he has concluded an en- 
gagement at vid Drury, and will ap- 
pear there on Thursday night.” 

Mr, Faweett bowed and with- 
drew amidst a din of groans and 
hisses, which continued several mi- 
nutes, to the interruption of the 
performance, and the total loss of 
those who desired to hear. 

As to the conduct of the propri- 
etors of Covent Garden in this par- 
ticular instance, it is all their owa 
affair; but it is impossible to consi- 
der it as any other than impolitic 
and mean, ‘To avoid a positive en- 
gavement for three years until a 
further trial, we think judicious, be- 
cause we kuow that in several in- 
stances the theatres have suffered by 
premature conclusions in this respect; 
and Candour must allow that, in the 
case of an actor who struck chiefly 
by able imitation, further develop- 
ment of talent was necessary: but, 
having pleaded this, it must be al- 
lowed, on the other hand, that to 
ofler an actor of promise two pounds 
a-week in the first instance, and in- 
crease it to five rather than lose lin, 
is syinptomatic of any thing but h- 
berality. Be this as it may, the 
intimation of the gentleman in the 
pit was correct: Mr. Booth was ap- 
plied to by the sub-committee of 
Drury-Lane, and engaged, with the 
full approbation of Mr. Kean; and 
they both appeared on the ensuing 
Thursday, on the same stage, as 
Othello and fago. ‘ On the ques- 
tion of the propriety or the prudence 
of the two theatres, thus jostling 
one another in the engagement of 
performers,” says an able journalist, 
“we can say nothing, because we du 


aa distinctly understand the rules 


by which they have hitherto been 
governed ; but certainly it is a cu- 
rious result of this struggle, that the 
actor who was brought forward as 
the rival of the most popular and the 
ablest performer of the day should 


3 
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be suddenly transferred to the same 


-racter, must produce occasion: al 


theatre, and brouglit out in the same | effect by intermediate repose, the 


oy 


scene with that master of his art. 
—The town was of the same opinion, | 


transition has always the appearance 
of spontaneity, which is the first re- 


and the consequence Was a fuller | commendation of ana ble tragediau, 


house than any during the present | 
season. Mr. Kean being known both 


~ 


in Othello and Jago, rendered the | 


circumstance still more interesting 
When Booth appeared, the audience 
welcomed him with most vociierous 
applause ; and the same was awarded 


to Kean, in ackuowledgment of the | 
generosity which had prompted him 


to second the wish of the committee 
10 secure a promis! ng young man. 


For the two first acts, Mr. Booth’s » 


fago obtained great occasional ap- 


plause; but it was not until the two! 


great scenes of the third act, where 


he tastils the poison ot jealousy inte | 


the heart of the Moor, that he com- 
pletely shewed himself; and here he 
displayed a talent and energy which, 
set off, as it was, by the impassioned 
working of Kean under the mental 
torture, received and merited the 
*rithusiastic applause that was be- 
stowed. The expression of Kean 
was almost convulsive; and Mr. 
Booth displayed an art and insinua- 
tion 1 keeping up the illusion which 
promises the highest excellence. 

Our readers will perceive, by this 
sketch, that, in the economy as well 
as the style of his pertormance, the 
new ac tor follows his arche ‘type. It 
is observable of Kean, that he never 
ittempts to give lnportance to com- 
mon-place passages, a intstake very 
common with inferior performers, 
whose assumption of a character is 


one evident and continual labour, to | 


the utter destruction of light and 
shade generally, but stil more ot 
the state of mind which is essential 
to the due execution of strong emo- 
tion. ‘This forbearance we suspect 
to be one of the most politic habits 
an actor can acquire; for, idepen- 
dently of the fact that the author, 
Uke the actor, in forming his clia- 


It is not to be inferred from this 
that we advocate what is termed 
walking through certain scenes; this 
is unbearable: but we recommend 
the dismissal of solicitude and labour 
where nothing is to be effected.— 
Such is certaiuly the practice of 
Kean; and it is no small proof of 
discernment in Booth that he imi- 
tates lim in his prudent dispositions, 
as well as his more obvious excel- 
lencies, Should this young man 
turn out a great acquisition to the 
stage, which appears very probable, 
the proprictors of Covent Garden 
will have no one to blame but them- 
elves, 


There is little to remark in addi- 


tion to this theatrical fracas, and its 





_ consequences. A melo-drama, called 


the ‘*iaveus, or the Pangs of Cone 
science,” which came out at Covent 
one n just as our last Magazine 
went to press, is already defunct 
It was one of those pieces, the inte: 
rest of which depends entirely on 
transition and stage-effect; such as 
the * Maid and Magpie” and ‘ Fa- 


mily of Anglade :” indeed, like them, 
it isa transfusion from the French. 


In the first of these, a magpie pro- 
duces the mischief; in that lately 
brought out, ravens detect it. It 


‘went off wit h some effect, but the 


interest rapidly snbsided : ‘the truth 
is, eile cares to see pieces of this 
stamp more than once, 

Of any other novelty » except the 


production of a couple of ballets, 


| 


' 
H 
| 


we are wholly ignorant. The one 
at Drury-Lane, called “ Patrick’s 
Return,” is admired universally, in 
consequence of its adaptation to se- 


|veral fanuliar but beantiful Trish 


| 


| pleasant associations, 


melodies, which revive all manner of 
The rival ef- 


fort at Covent Garden is termed 
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“Zeplc and Flora,” and is very 


| Folly; the one striving to shew that 


splendid and wonderful. Its chief | there 1s no happiness without love— 


attraction, however, is the dancing 


| the other, that there is no happiness 


of the three Miss DENNETTs, who | but in folly. The allegory is con- 


are never seen but with unqualified 
applause. 


THE OPERA. 


The admirable opera of “ Figaro” | 


has been revived here with wonder- 


ful effect: indeed, the manner in| 


Which this opera is performed has 
given a new character to the theatre. 


It is here that music, in its true in- | 
fluence on the emotions, can now be | 


heard; for, by the union of dramatic 
action with lyric execution so per- 


fect, the heart is moved by the irre- | 


sistible force of the combination. 
After the second performance of 

this opera an accident happened, 

which threatened the most disastrous 


effects. One of the dancers, Made- | 


moiselle SIMON, in passing too near 
the side-lamps, just before the com- 
mencement of the ballet, had her 
gauze dress kindled into a flame. 
She screamed so as to alarm the 


whole house; but fortunately she | 


was stopped while running across the 


stage, enveloped in fire, and which | 


would have increased in fury by the 


draught of air. Being surrounded | 
by the persons on the stage, the | 
flames were extinguished without in- | 


jury to her person, though her upper 
dress was burnt to ashes. 


A new ballet, called “* L’Amour | 
et le Folie,” has also been got up| 


here, and received with warm and 
merited approbation. M. LEON 
has made able use of a programme 
by a Monsieur BLAcHE, ballet- 
mastes at Bourdeaux, who treated 
the same subject, and from whose 
work M. Leon says he took one act 
of his present piece. He was struck 
with the spirit, grace, fullness, and 
finesge of the original plan, and he 
determined to work it up into a 
fivished ballet. It is a playful alle- 
gory, in a contest between Love and 
Baitisn Lapy’s Mag, No 27. 


—— 


‘ducted with dramatic art, and is 
interwoven with pantomime and danc- 
ing, sprightly, various, and graceful. 

Miss MILANIE and Miss SMITH 
are exhibited as determined against 
| Love, and they listen to Folly, who 
advises them to shun its snares, and 
to pass their lives in the delights of 
frivolity. M. Baptiste and Mr. 

BYRNE are two swains enamoured 

of two nymphs, and they become the 

devotees of Cupid. A fountam 
gushing forth clear water is the scene 
of their meeting ; and here alternate 
inscriptions are presented, as Love 
or as Folly imscribe them. Cupid, 
under the disguise of a vender of 
liqueurs, deceives the nymphs who 
are enemies to Love, by giving them 
to taste of the phial of Parfaile 

Amour, instead of that of Preservatif 

d’ Amour, and this of course softens 

their hearts. Love and Folly enter 

into an alliance, and all pay homage 
at their temple, which rises up with 
| splendour. 

M, Leon has treated this pretty 
subject with ingenuity. The story 
is clearly and intelligibly made out. 
The groups are happily formed to 
make expressive pictures, and the 
dancing is masterly. A pas de deux 
| between Mr. ByRNE and Miss 
SMITH was admirably executed ; 
and a pas de trois by M. BapTisreE, 
Miss MILANIE, and Miss Nar- 
_CISSE, was a most graceful and ele- 
/gant movement. Madame LEON 


| was the pretty Amour, and Madame 


Baptisre, La Folie. They both 
| had much of that natve arconess to 
| display, in which the Freuch comic 
school so particularly excels, and 
| they shewed infinite sprightliuess and 
|art. ‘The procession and dance with 
| which it concludes is shewy, and the 
| Whole was crowned with lively ap- 
_ plause, 
Cc 
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POSTSCRIPT TO DRAMA. 
THe affair between the theatres, 
with respect to the new performer, 
has taken the following curious turn, 
—Mr,. BooTH was announced to 
appear at Drury-lane for the second 
time in the partot Jago, on Saturday 
the 22d; but at five o'clock the ma 
nayer received notice that he could 
not perform—he was said to be gone 
out of town. In this extremity Mr. 
Rak addressed the audience, and 
entreated their indulgence for a new 
east of the play of  Othello:” Mr. 
KEAN would perform the part of 
Jago, and he, with their permission, 
would) perform the character of 
Othello. ‘This address produced, as 
uught be expected, much discord 
ond voerferation. Part of the aud 
ence testified the most marked indig: 
nation at the conduct of Mr. Booth, 
while others expressed their anger at 
the disappointment they had thereby 
suffered. In the midst of this tumult 
the Duke and Duchess of GLovu- 
CESTER entered their box, when re- 
spect. for their Royal Highnesses 
produced a cry for * God save the 
King;” which was immediately sang, 
Mr. Rae, inthe character of Othello, 
bearing a burthen inthe song. ‘The 
play, thus arranged, was allowed to 
go on, 

Mr. Booth afterwards ace 

Mr. Booth afterwards accounted 
for his absence in the following 
terms, as conveyed by letter to the 
committee :- 

“ Gentlomen,—Tn an unguarded mo- 
ment FT quitted Covent Garden ‘Theatre, 
Where the most chuible situation for the 
evertion of my professional talents was 
open to ine, (0 go ove to Drurs Lane 
Lheatre, where T bave since found and 
telt tamy cost that every character which 
L was either desirous or capable ot play, 
ing was already in pOssessioy, aud that 
there was no chance of my appe aring in 
the same What occasion, therefore, 
conld you have for me, unless (6 cru sh 
ny talent T migy possess in its infancy. J 
have pow seen throug h my cpror, and 
lrave therefore renewed the nevcociation, 
whieh was so untortunabels iiite etabead! 
with the proprictors of Covent Gaiden 





Theatre, and have just signed a regular 
article with them for three years; conse- 
quently [ have no longer the power of 
again appearing at Drury-Lane ‘Theatre, 
and you will have the goodness to take 
ny name entirely ont of your bills. 

“T have heard, Gentlemen, that your 
treasury has benetitted considerably trom 
my appearance on Thursday last. 1 ask 
no recompence for it: TP only request 
that you will not seek to persecute or 
molest a young man, just entering into 
life, and who cannot atford cither to be 
shelved (according to the theatrica} phrase 
at Drury-Lane Theatre), or to be put 
into such characters as niust infallibly 
mar all his tuture prospects. 

“ LT have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
your very obedient humble servant, 

“J, BooTH.” 


We understand that a_ solicitor 
waited on Mr. Harris, of Covent 
Garden ‘Vheatre, and said that Mr. 

sooth, who was under age, did not 
think the article he had entered into 
with Drury-Lane was binding, and 
that he was desirous of returning to 
Covent Garden, An interview took 
place, and he entered into an agree- 
ment with that theatre for three 
years, at an advanced salary, The 
public will judge of his reasons. We 
have no doubt but that he says truly, 
what ou Tharsday he had reason to 
feel, that, in performing side by side 
with Mr. Kean, he must sink in the 
comparison ; but he certainly had 
no right to say that the parts he 
wished to fill were already appropri- 
ated, since, by the example often 
given by Mr. Kean, and even on Sa- 
turday night repeated, it was de- 
onstrated that he was ready, in a 
spirit of liberality which does hiin 
honour, to yield his most favourite 


and successful parts, acting himself 


in second to his colleagues, As to 
Mr. Booth’s being under age, we 
hear that itis not so. He appeared 
first in Mr. PENUE&yY’s theatre at 


{ Brussels, three or fotr years ago, 


and he has been married about three 
year 5. 
The ground upon which Mr. Harris 


contends that it was unfair in Drory- 


Lane to engage lum is, that he was a 
performer at Covent Garden only 


The Mirror of the Metropolis. 






‘of this circumstance, he being to- 
tally unnoticed by the public if he 


last season; and that that is a breach | was so engaged ; and that he pre- 


of the rule which has been long un- 
derstood to exist between the two 
theatres. The Drury-Lane Com- 
nittee reply, that they were ignorant 
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sented himself to them with a decla- 
ration that he was perfectly free from 
all engagement and all obligation to 
the other theatre. 
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CURE OF EXCORIATIONS IN INFANTS. 

(PHE excoriation so troublesome to in- 

fants may be cured, or prevented, 
by putting a piece of cambric or tissue- 
paper behind the ears, and on all the 
parts that fold on each other, As a 
cure, the paper must be renewed twice 
jn the course of the day, and at night; 





morning and evening will be sufficient to | 
prevent any soreness taking place. A | 
little fine powdered starch dusted oyer | 
the paper, will greatly facilitate a cure, | 

—B. G, | 

RECIPE FOR THE BASILIC POWDER, 

Take of Aleppo scammony, cream of 
tartar, of each two ounces, prepared 
calomel, calx of antimony. 

The London College of Physicians sup- 
pose that they have improved this medi- | 
cine by omitting the cream of tartar and 
calx of antimony, to which they have 
given the name of the Compound Pow- 
der of Scammony with Calomel; but the 
late Dr. Cam, ot Hereford, did nat find 
this improved composition to sneceed so 
well as the old medicine, in expelling 
worms and removing slime from the in- 
testines of childreu. The compound 
powder of seana with calomel, in the 
proportions of one ounce of the former 





i 
to two drachms of the latter, is generally 
sold under the name of Basilic Powder, 
and, as a vermifuge or active purgative, 
it is not inferior to the orginal.— 

Guzetle of Health. 


——— 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE CAJEPUT 
OPODELDOC, 


Take of almond soap two ounces, al- 
cohol one pint, camphor one ounce, 
cajeput oi two ounces: First dissolve 
the soap and camphor in the alcohol ina 
retort by means of a sand heat, and, when 
the solution is about to congeal, or be- 


comes nearly cotd, add the oil of cajeput : 


shake them well together, and put it inta 
bottles to congeal. 
‘This composition is no doubt a great 
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improvement on the opodeldocs in gene. : 


ral use; and, in cases of rheumatism, 


paralytic numbuess, clilblains, enlarge. : 


ment of joints, and indolent tumours, 
where the object of practice is to rouse 
the action of absorbent vessels, and to 
stimulate the nerves, it isa very valuable 
external remedy. In several cases of 
lumbago and deep-seated rheumatic 
pains, the editor has known it to suecued 


in the almost immediate removal of the * 


disease,-—Jd. 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS. 
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THE COURT. 

JRULLETIN of the Kinc’s Heanru.— 

** Windsor Castle, Keb. 1.—-His Ma- 
Jesty has been uniformly quiet, yet cheer- 
sul, during the last month. His Majesty’s 
disorder is undiminished, but his bodily 
health continues very good.”—(Signed 
as usual, ) 

Within the month, his Royal Highness 
the Prince Reyent held a Levee at Carl- 
ton House, whieh was attended by up- 
wards of 1100 persons of distinction, 
including the foreign ambassadors, high 
officers of state, ministers, bishops, 





judges, and nobility and gentry of aii 
vanks and parties, who came to prescut 
their congratulations on his recent escape 
from the attack on his person on return. 
ing from the Parliament House. 

‘The Prince Regent, within the month, 
held a Court for the purpose of receiving 
the addresses of the two Houses of Par- 
liament, in answer to the speech from the 
throne. Afterwards, Alderman Birch 
was admitted to an andience, and pre- 
sented a superbly bound book, containing 
an account of the proceedings on the 
occasion of ‘the grand entextaimment 
Cz 
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given by the city to the sovereigns who 
visited England in 1813. 

The Princess Charlotte has diffused 
much satistaction among her tradesmen, 
by intimating that the orders proceeding 
froin her establishment shall be executed 
not by one or two individuals under pa- 
tronage, but by as mapy as she can em- 
ploy. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales and 
Prince Leopold have ordered, from a 
Spitalfields’ manufactory, a suit of elegant 
tabbaret silk furniture, and also a variety 
of rich silks for dresses. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Asa testimony of respect to the pre- 
sent Lord Mayor, for his indetatigable 
exertions in behalt of the suffering weav- 
ers in Spitalfields, the master weavers 


have caused a superb full-dress suit of 


their manufacture to be made for the 
purpose of being presented to his lord- 
ship. It consists of a rich puce-coloured 
velvet coat and breeches, spotted with 
emerald green, 

A mecting was lately held at the Bri- 
tish Tavern, to commemorate the prin- 
ciples upon which that illustrious patriot 
wid statesman, Mr, Fox, acted through 
ite. Earl Grey was in the chair, sur- 
rounded by many most upright and dis- 
tinguished persons. 

The Society of Arts lately chose a se- 
eretary in the room of the late Dr. Tay- 
lor. ‘Ihe election was by ballot, and 
Mr. Athin was the successful candidate. 
The numbers were as follows :—Mr. 
Aitkin, 415; Mr. Hiort, 107; Mr. Down- 
ing, 22.—-Sir J. Sinclair made the Society 
a present of a portable mill for grinding 
corn; itis of French construction, and is 
ove of the sort used by Bonaparte in his 
Kussian campaigns. 

Mary-le-Bonne new church was re- 


cently consecrated by the Bishop of 


London, in the presence of a great num- 
ber of persons of the first distinction, 
‘The organ is placed at the back of the 
altar, and in the centre of the organ is 
an open arch, in which is placed a very 
tine picture, painted by the President 
of the Royal Academy. The subject is 
the Angel of the Lord ¢ appearing to the 
Shepherds. The exterior of the church 
is very beautiful. 


ae 


MARRIAGES, 
G. Peacock, esq. of Grosyenor-place, 
to Mrs. Wilmer, of Coventry. 
Licut. E. P. Pitt, R.N. to Miss Emma 
Clarke. 
George Money, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 
to Mademoiselle de Bourpel, only daugh- 





ter of Marquis de Bourbel, of Montpin 
con, Normandy. 

Mr. Joseph Pulley, jun. of Great St. 
Helen's, to Miss Frances Oldaker, of 
Fladbury, Worcestershire. 

Mr, Underwood, of Flect-st. to Miss 
Mary Easton. 

Dr. Ashburner, of Fitzroy-square, to 
Miss Farquhar Gray. 

John Adams, esq. of Serjeant’s Inn, 
barrister, to Miss Martin, of Bath. 

John Smith, esq. of Brixton, to Miss 
¥liza Gill, of ‘Tavistock. 

Mr. J. W. Snuggs, of Lime-st. to Miss 
E. Hiatt, of W illoughby House. 

T. Barlow, esq. of W atling-st. to Miss 
Mary Agnes Segrove, of Port Royal. 

P. Wyat Crowther, esq. of Coleman-st. 
to Miss Anna Horatia Dumar, of Bath. 

The Earl of Longford, to Lady Geor- 
giana Lygen, 

J. Parrott, esq. of Mitcham, to Mrs, 
Phillips, of Phipp's-bridge, Morton, Sur- 
rey. 

Mich. Turner, esq. of the 1st Dragoon 
Guards, to Miss Susanna ‘long, of Haver- 
hill, Suffolk. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, bart. to 
Lady Harriet Clive. 

Wm. Charsley, esq. of the Exchequer, 
to Miss Eliza Smith, of Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place. 

John Pocklington, esq. of West Smith- 
field, to Miss Puckle, of Camberwell, 

‘Thomas Forster, esq. of Clapton, to 
Miss Julia Beautoy, of Bushy-heath. 

Mr. James, of Norfolk-st. Strand, to 
Miss Maria Ray, of Bury St. E dmund’s. 

Thomas Snow, jun. esq. of Belmont, to 
Miss Charlotte Maitland, of London. 

P. Herve, esq. founder of the National 
Benevolent Tustitution, to Miss Nicholls, 
of Hampstead. 

Mr. Wm. Sandys, of Great Queen-st. 
to Miss Harrict™ Hill, ot Carythenick 
House, Cornwall. 

J. Pytches, jun. esq. of Westminster- 
road, to Miss E, Argent, late of Romford. 

Mr. Soane, of St. James- st. to Miss 
Martha Chippin, of Beaumont-green. 

Mr. C. E. Viner, of New Bond-st. to 
Miss Harriet Clark, of New Brentford, 

DEATHS. 

In Thwaites-place, Edware-road, 107, 
Mrs, Christiana Howell. 

At Ham, 49, Frances, wife of Major- 
General W. H. Blachtord. 

In Cornhill, 55, Mrs. Sophia Coward, 

At Lower Tooting, 55, J. Costoher, of 
Cornhill, 

At Woodcote Park, Lewis Teissier,esq. 

At Norwood, Mrs. Hinton, wife of the 
Rev. Anthony H. much regretted. 

In Piccadilly, the wite of James Laing, 
esa. of Jamaica, 




















In Half Moon-st, 79, Christopher Lons- 
dale, esq. 

At Brompton, 75, Mrs. Eliz. Carter. 

On Holborn-hill, 28, Mrs. 8. Mitchell. 

In Rathbone-place, 26, Mrs. Perrin, 
wife of Dr. P. of the E. I, Company's 
medical establisiment, at Bombay. 

Iu South Audley-st. H. Krobel, esq. 

In Grosvenor-place, Caroline, Countess 
Dowager of Buckinghamshire. 

At Kensington Gore, J. Wilson, esq. 
of Doughty-st. 

In Ked Lion-square, 68, Malechon 
Ross, esq. 

At Bank-buildings, Mrs. Gillman, wife 
oF Mr. G. banker. 

In Prince’s-st. Soho, 71, Mr. Thomas 
Peat, much respected. 

In High Holborn, 40, Mr. T. Smith. 

At Chertsey, 79, Mrs. Sarah Towers, 

In Tavistock-place, Miss F. Oakley. 

At Knightsbridge, 74, Mrs. Wyatt, 
widow of James Wyatt, esq. 

At Pimlico, Mrs. Anna M. Stibeman. 

At Stockwell, Paul Groves, esq. 

In Bedford-row, 78, John Pollard, 
ess]. 
At Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 84, Anthony 
Gell, esq. 
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On Palmer’s-green, 79, Thomas Lewis, 
esq. of Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, 

In Copthall-court, suddenly, 34, Mr. 
Wm. Morrish. 

In Gainsford-st. Southwark, 55, Mr. 
Peter Wedd. 

At Clapton, 61, Edward Langdon Mae 
murdo, esq. 

At Southill Park, Lady Mary Pery, 


| daughter of the Earl of Limerick. 


In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-square, Mr. 
Leslie. 

In York-place, Robert Polhill, esq. 

In the Poultry, 71, Wm. Salte, esq. of 
‘Tottenham. 

At Battersea, 62, Mrs. T. Roe. 

John ‘Tebell, esq. late of the Middle 
Temple. 

In John-st. Fitzroy-sq. Mrs. Peckham, 

In Northampton-row, Spa-fields, 78, 
Mr. Daniel Gustavson. 

In the Borough, 67, Mr. Samuel Moul- 
ton Goldsmith. 

Mrs. John Evans, of Old Bond-street, 
justly esteemed. 

In Lower Thornhangh-st. 55, Barring- 
ton Fowler, esq. of the Foreign Post Office. 

At Brixton-place, Surrey, 66, James 
Hardie, esq. 


OL 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
MHE bankers at Newcastle, Leicester, 

and some other places, itis said, re- 
fused to undertake the business of deli- 
vering the new coin in exchange for the 
old. 

Several robberies have been committed 
at Newcastle and other places within the 
month :—in the counting-house of Messrs. 
Robert Clayton and Co, at the Skinner- 
burn; the foundry of Mr. J. Dobson, 
both in Neweastie: the warehouse of 
Mr. Dennett, of Sunderland ; the house 
of Mr. Blackett, and in the shop of 
Messrs. Herring and Robinson, both of 
Bishopwearmouth. 

Upwards of 700 seamen were lately 
supplied twice every week with soup and 
bread, by the overseers and guardians of 
the Poor at Sunderland, 

Married.) Mr. Robert Brumwell, of 
Newcastle, to Miss Frances Stepheuson, 
of Gateside, 

At Durham, Mr. John Thomson, to 
Miss Isabella Brown. 

Mr. John Blackett, of Sunderland, to 
Miss Ann Middleton, of Durham. 

Mr. Robert Mordy, to Miss Isabella 
West, both of North Shields. 

Dicd.| At Newcastle, at the East Bal- 








last-hills, 47, Lieut. Jeremiah Brown, 
K.N, much regretted: he nobly fought 
as secoud-in-command on board the Ajax, 
in the memorable battle of Trafalgar.— 
78, Mrs. Elizabeth Peache Betts.—Mrs. 
M. Marshall. — Mrs. C. Hayes.—In 
Northumberland-st. suddenly, much re- 
gretted, ‘Thomas Pearson, esq. an elder 
brother of the Trinity-house here, having 
twice filled the high situation of master. 


At North Shields, 37, Mrs. Jane 
Wright. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 


Married.) Mr. John Welsh, to Miss 
Margaret Irving ;—Mr. Joseph Clifford, 
to Miss Jane Jordan ;—Mr. J. Carrick, 
to Miss Mary Hewit: all of Carlisle, 

Mr. Thomas ‘Taylor, of Appleby, to 
Miss Isabella Robson, of Penrith. 

Died.) At Carlisle, 40, Miss [sabella 
Scaif. 

At Appleby, Mrs. Jane Watson. 

At Ravenstonedale, 82, Wm. Bainess, 
widow of the late Rev. Jeffery Kainess, 
minister of Ravenstonedale and Maller- 
§ tang. 

At Willow Holme, 46, Mrs. Christiana 
Forster. 

At Hulme, James Evans, esq. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


Considerable curiosity has been ¢x- 
cited in Leeds, by the appearance of a 

"aient Coach, built at Sheffield, It has 
somewhat the appearance of a boat, the | 


on: the luggage is stored, as it were, in 

the hold; the outside passengers sit most 

conmlortably in the first half of the ve- 

hiele, greatly sheltered from the wea- 

ther, with convenient benches; the 

inside passengers occupy, behind them, a 

compact four-inside coach. ‘The wheels 

are so closely and aptly fixed, and the 

luggage so tightly stowed in the very | 
heart of the carriage, as to render an 
avertirow vyery improbable. 

Lord Laseciles lately presented a peti- | 
tion of the cloth-workers m the west- | 
riding, relative to the adoption of ma- | 
chimery to so great an extent in the | 
manufactory of cloth as to prevent their | 
wsual lime of occupation, and other griey- | 
ances, 

Married.] Mr. T. Wrigglesworth, to | 
Miss Speuec, both of Leeds. 

The Rev, Edward Sunderland, of Ro- | 
therham, to Miss Brook, of Kirkheaton, | 

At Pontetract, the Rev.’ Christopher 
Carr, to Miss Fox, daughter of the late 
Major F. 

Mr. George Henlock, to Miss kirk, | 
both of Knaresborough, 

Died.) At York, 51, Mrs. Nicholson, | 
widow of Leonard N. esq. of Wistow. | 


At Leeds, Mrs. W. Bethouse, much , 


’ 


ast deservedly esteemed.—Ia Park- | 
place, 56, John Flintott, esq. 
At Wakefield, 51, Mrs, M,. Mitchell. 
Af Pontefract, 45, R, Hepworth, esq. | 
town-clerk ef this place, much esteemed. | 
At Brierley-manor, at an advanced | 
ase, Wm, Elmsall, esq. 
At Riceall, 69, the Rev. Jos. Nelson, | 
viear of Skhipworth, aud 50 years curate | 
et Riccall. 
LANCASHIRE, | 


The town of Liverpool, wishing to ex- | 
tend ity usual bounty in some proportion | 
to the distresses and numbers of its Poor, | 
has this winter distributed a supply of | 
warm and useful clothing, including only 
articles of the first neeessity, to nearly 
1000 finilies, or 10,000 individuals, all 
of whose claims have been carefdlly in- 
vestigated, and recommeuded by resident 
inhabitants of known respectability. 

The parish ef St. Nicholas, Liverpool, 
have memoriilved the Treasury for a dis- | 
continuance ef all torcible collections of | 
the assessed taxes, until the inhabitants | 
are better able to sustain thejr guevous 
pressure, 


Merrivd.} At St. Anne's, Liverpool, 


| 
outside work being entirely of cng 
' 
| 
i 


Mr. Hinde, to Miss Ann Medows, both of 
Liverpool. 

At Liverpool, Lieut. Dovthy, of the 
85th regt. to Miss Margaret May. 

Richard Scott, esq. of Blackfield-honse, 
near Liverpool, to Elizabeth, danghter 
of Wm. Furber, esq. of Market-Drayton. 

The Rev. Joseph Jones, of New- 
church, to Miss Elizabeth Joanna Cooper, 
of Derby. 

Died.) At Lancaster, 90, John France, 
esq of Rawcliffe-lall. 

At Liverpool, in Duke-st. 80, Mrs. 
Smeathman, widow of John S. esq.—42, 
Mr. John Pickering. 

At Walton, Mrs. T. Jones.—Mr. Thos, 


| Moore, late professor of the mathee’ 


matics. 
At Manchester, in Market-st. much 


_esteeme!, Mrs. Ann Syers.—In. Wind- 


mill-st. Mes. Jackson. 

At Warrington, James, son of the late 
Edward Dakm, esq. 

At Toxteth-park, Miss Nicholson. 

CHESHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. 'V. Booth, of Chester, to 
Miss Meacock, of Upton. 

P, C. Mottram, esq. of the Cheshire 


_militra, to Miss Mary Ann Grinshaw, of 


Manchester, 

James Garner, esq. to Miss Martha 
Dutton, both of Ftodsham. 

‘Ir. Samuel Woodward, jun. of Acton, 


to Miss Leigh, of Actoa-bridge. 


Died.) At Chester, Mr. John Harrison, 
grocer.—Awfully sudden, while attend- 


| ing divine service in Trinity-lane chapel, 


Mr. Jolin Harrison, of Queen-st. 
At Hartford, Miss Thearsby, of North 
wich, 
At the Rectory, at Eecleston, E, 
Thorny croft, esq, of Thornycroft-hall. 
DERBYSHIRE. . 
Married.) At Chesterfield, Gilbert 


| Crompton, esq. to Deborah Catherine, 
| danghter of the Rev. George Bossley. 


Mr. Wm. Hewitt, to Miss Creswisk, 
both of Chesterfield. 

Mr. George Fox, to Miss Lydia Ibbot- 
son, both of Thorpe. 

Died.} At Derby, 60, Mrs, Mary 
Moogre. 

At Ch sterfield, Joseph Colley, esq. 

At Micklioner, 67, Mrs. A. C. Ward, 
wife of the Kev. John W. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The delusion at this time practised 
upon the believers in the predictions aud 
doctrine of the, late propbetess, Joanna 
Southeott, is matter of great astonish- 


/ment.. An interdict lately arrived at 


Newark, from a disciple of the conclave 
at Leeds, inhibiting those of the faith, 
amongst other things, from attending to 
their ordinary business during the ensu 
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ittg eight or nine davs; and a manufac- 
turer’s shop in that place was, in conse- 
quence, entirely deserted, and the basi- 
bess of many small dealers suspended! 

A late letter from Mansfield states, 
that the shock of an earthquake had been 
distinctly felt throughout that town. It 


was so strong that the inhabitants sprung | 


tfom their beds under an impression of 
their houses falling. 

Married.| Mr. Robert Gregory, jun. of 
Meadow-st. to Miss A. S. Oldknow, 
daughter of the late Alderman Oldknow, 
both of Nottingham. 

Jonn Michael Fellows, esq. of Beeston, 
to Miss Cocker, daughter of Joseph C. 
esq. of Risley. 

Mr. Joln Bates, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Judith Tabberer, of the Ash. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Charlotte-st. 
59, Mrs. Mary Stover.—In Bridlesmith- 
gate, €9, Mr. Robert Wortley.—41, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bardsley.—21, Miss Elizabeth 
Dunbar, much and justly lamented.—72, 
Thomas Oldknow, esq. of the Coppice, 
alderman, and twice mayor of this town. 

At Newark, Mrs. Franks. 

At Basford, universally beloved, 64, 
Mr. Joseph Richards. 

At Eastland-house, Mr. Jackson. 

At Radcliffe, 23, Miss Knight. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] At Saundby, the Rev. Rich. 
Proctor, of Luxington, to Miss Ann 
Whaley, of Saundby. 

Died.] At Castle Ashby, 67, F Scriven, 
—_ many years steward to the Marquis 
of Northampton. » 

At Market Deeping, Mr. R. Foe, re- 
spected. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND, 

A numerous public meeting of the in- 
habitants of Loughborough and its vici- 
nity lately took place, to petition Par- 
liament. Their first resolution describes 
their unfortunate situation :—* That we 
are at this time in a most deplorable 
state: our labourers and mechanics are 


manutacturers, are near ruin, Our si- 
tuation forms a most mourntul contrast 
to the disgusting luxury and extrava- 
cance of the sinecurists and pensioners, 
the borough mongers, and all those whose 
riches are wrung from the comforts of 
the lower and middle classes of the 
community,” 


| 


{ 
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Mr. Bland, jen. of London, to Miss 
Marriott, of Melton Mowbray. 

Died.) At Loughborough, 23, Mra. 
Lacey.—84, Mrs. Middleton, widow of 
the late Mr. M. rector of Hathern. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A very ingenions piece of machinery 
was lately set to work, at Mr. T. T. 
Merygan’s woollen manufactory, wear 
Lichfield. It is worked by water, and, 
with the assistance of one girl, is calcu- 
lated to weave upwards of 400 yards per 
day, which is equal. to the work of ten 
pair of hands in the former way. of weav- 
ing. What makes the invention of more 
value is the simplicity of the machine, 
and the superior work to what ean be 
done by hands. ‘The goods are prinet- 
pally for the foreign market; and it-is 
only inventions like these that can enable 
our merchants and manufacturers to 
supply them. We understand a patent 
is in process. 

Married.] At Tamworth, Mr. Samuel 
Barnard, to Miss Sarah Fowler, of Alder 
Mills. 

At Wednesbury, Mr. Wm. Best, to 
Miss Amelia Rock. 

Mr. John Depple, of Yardley, to Miss 
Martha Wareing, of Castle Bromwich. 

Died.| At Burslem, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Dicken. 

At Letley, 51, Wm. Harding, esq. 
much lamented, 

At Wednesbury, Mrs. T. Robinson. 

At Huddlesford, Mrs. Ann Bowman. 

At. Wrine-hill Hall, Richard Timmis, 
esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The London Association for the relicf 
of the manufacturing and labouring 
Poor have liberally voted the sum ot 
10001, and a large quantity of clothes 
and bedding, to be respectively admo- 
nistered for the relief of the Poor of 
Birmingham, by the committee for the 


|management of the Birmingham Soup 


Subscription. 
Starving ; our farmers, tradesmen, and | 


The magistrates of Birmingham having 


| refused to call a meeting for Retorm, the 





Married.} At Cottesmere, J. Beckett, | 
esq. under secretary of state, to Lady | bracing a wide range of political distas- 


Aun Lowther. 
Mr. Willmer, of Loughborough, to-Miss 
Addison, late of Northampton. 


members of the Hampden Club -(about 
fifty in number) invited the inhabitants 
to meet on New-hall Hill, on the outskirts 
of the town. At twelve o'clock, when it 
was supposed 20,000 persons had assem- 
bled, Mr. Edmonds (chairman of the 
above club) was called to preside, Me 
addressed the populace ip a speech em- 


sion, going over all the topics connectid 
with a reform in the representation, 
tracing and depicturing the pubhe dis. 


At Hinckley, Mr. George Wykes, of | tress with great energy; and most espe- 
Great Wigston, to Miss Martha Glover, | cially enjoining orderly and -deecrous 
of Hinckley, 


i 
‘ 





behaviour in the crowd—begging them, 
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as they esteemed the character of sound | 


aml honest principles of patriotism, to 
disperse quietly and quickly at the ter- 
mination of the meeting: un injunction 
which was wisely and discreetly attended 
to. Mr. Moore moved eleven resolutions, 
which were seconded by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and passed amid load and general 
applause. (The resolutions were so 
much in substance with other similar 
meetings, that it is nseless to copy them.) 
A petition to the House of Commons, 
founded on the resolutions, to be pre- 
sented by the members for Coventry, Mr. 
Butterworth and Mr. Moore. 

Married.) Mr. Richard Hudson, to Miss 
Sarah Jerome ;—Mr. 'T. Moore, to Miss 
Fanny Hadley: all of Birmingham. 

Mr. Henry Parker, of Warwick, to 
Ann, daughter of the Kev. David Jardine, 
of Bath. 

Mr, John Merridew, of Coventry, to 
Miss ‘Thorpe, of the Edgware-road, 

Died.) At Birmingham, 58, Mr. John 
Gill.—At Islington, 68, Mrs. Rawlinson. 
—6Ho6, Mr. Wm. Dickenson.—In Dale. 
end, 42, Mrs. Mary Faukener.—In New 
John st. Mrs. Bridget Elizabeth Francis, 
sincerely lamented. 

At Foleshill, 70, Mr. John Twells. 

At New-Inn Hail, 61, Joseph Brearley, 
esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.) At Whitchurch, John Corser, 
esq. to Miss Anne Corser. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, 64, Mrs, Anne 
Taylor, much esteemed. 

At Shiffnall, 51, Mr. Edward Smyth. 

At Ludlow, Miss Ann Harper, univer- 
sally respected. 


At Lattleshall, Mrs. Ann Duncalte, | 


much and justly esteemed. 
At Uppington, 36, Miss Ellen Turner, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A numerous meeting of the citizens and | 


inhwbitants of Worcester assembled in 

Common-hall, Mr. R. Felton in the chair ; | 
when a string of resolutions to petition 

Parhament on the subject of retrench- | 
ment and reform was unanimously | 
adopted. The business was conducted 
throughout with the greatest order and 
decorum, and the moderate course pur- 
sued appeared to give general satistac- | 
tion, 

Married.] Captain Wm. Curzon, son of 
Charles H. Curzon, esq. of Meltont, to 
Maria, only daughter of Col, Hunlock, 
of Westham Abbey. 

The Rev. A.C. Simpson, A.M. to Miss 
Anno Grafton, of Brettal-lape, near , 
Stourbridge. 

Died.| At Worcester, 55, Mr. C. S. 
Philpots.—In High st. Mrs, Sinith,—54, | 
Mrs. Owner Breadtield. 
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At Bell-hall, Harriet, wife of Jolin 

Perrot Noel, esq. 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Married.) ‘The Rev. ‘Thomas Hesketh 
Biggs, of Whitbourne, to Miss Sarah Jane 
Alder, of Dublin. 

Died.) At Hereford, 78, Mrs. Deborah 
Williams. 

At Aglestone’s-hill, John Rickards, 
esq. 

At Cradley, 31, Mr, George Halls. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTIF, 

A numerous and respectable county 
meeting was lately held at Usk, pursuant 
to a requisition to the sheritf, to take 
into cousideration the present abominable 
system of corruption, and praying for 
parliamentary reform. An opposition 
was made to the proceedings by a few 
partisans of ministers, but a majority of 
above 700 turned the scale against them. 
An address was likewise voted to the 
Prince Regent, on the subject of the 
recent outrage. 

An institution, denominated a Penny 
Club, has been formed at Cheltenham ; 
the intent of which is to teach the parents 
and children a habit of economy, by 
shewing them how much may be done by 
small savings. 

Married.} John Jacobs, esq. of Bristol, 
to Catherine, daughter of Ephraim Fitz- 
gerald, esq. of Rock View, Queen's 
County, Ireland. 

Mr, Wm. Marsh, to Miss Alice Dib- 
bons. 

Mr. N. Waller, to Jane Elizabeth, 
daughter of Carter Styles, esq. of Bristol. 

Lieut.-Col. Lomax, to Mrs. Lowrie, 
widow of Joseph L. esq. of Park-street, 
Bristol. 

Died.] At Gloucester, 74, Sarah, widow 


/of the Rev. John Jones.—Advanced in 


years, Mrs. Hester Chapman. 

At Bristol, 82, Mrs. Jones.—Francis, 
son of Dr. Prichard, of College-green.— 
21, Mary, wife of Mr. Henry Smith, of 
Bridge-parade. 

At Cirencester, 72, Mrs. Brown. 

At Chiton, Captain Clarke, R.N.— 


_ Miss Mackay, late of Ongar. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Marvied.] Mr. Win. Hester, to Miss 
Ann Hunt. 
Mr. Joseph Josiah Walker, to Miss 
Hawksworth, both of Kirtlington. 
Died.) At Oxford, Daniel Price, A.B. 
of Worcester College, Oxford.—-Miss 


| Grain.—S0, Miss West.—Daniel Comp- 


ton, esq. of Urchfont, justly regretted, 
At Thame, in her 103d year, Mes, Jane 
Green: she retained all her faculties tll 
the very last, particularly her eye-sight, 
—she did not require spectacles. 
At Watlington, 90, Samuel Rudge, esq. 

















BUCKS AND BERKS, 

A county meeting for reform was 
lately held at Reading, pursuaat to a re- 
quisition, It was numerously attended ; 
Paulet Wrighte Benyon, esq, high sheriff, 
inthe chair, ‘The petition was a prayer 
for free parliaments, and the disfran- 
chisement of rotten boroughs. 

A French priest, residing at Reading, 
returning lately from W ilingtord to 
that town, between eizht and nineo’elock, 
Was attacked m Pangbourn-lane, two 
miles from Keading, by some tootpads, 
and robbed and murdered. 

Married.} Captain 8, G. Pechell, RON. 
to Caroline, daughter of W. Thoyts, esq. 
of Sulbamsted-house. 

The Rev. Jolin Morris, of Olney, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Dryden 
Smith, esq, of Skemington. 

R. Crofts, esq. of Dumpton-house, to 
Miss C, Biggs, of Corkham. 


mom 





Thomas Dell, esq. of Aylesbury, to | 


Maria Sarah, ouly daughter of John Col 
diceate, esq, 

Died.) At Windsor, Mr, Rutter, senior 
member of the choir of St, George's 
chapel, 

HERTS AND BEDS. 


Marrivd.| ‘The Rev RK. Ma ming, B.D. | 
| 


resident minister of Wresthaueworth, Ey- 
worth, and Dunton, to Ano, oaly daugh- 
ter of the late M. Rugeley, esq. of 
Potton. 

Died.) At Hatfield, justly lamented, 
Thomas Stevenson, esq. upwards ot 40 
years an active and couscientious steward 
to the Marquis of Salisbury. 


At Sheftord, 67, Mr. Jolin Fox, of | 


Huntingdon, 
NORTHAMPYONSHIRE. 
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ab allas, fecisse meliora, The subjects for 
Sir Wm. Browne's three gold medals are 
for the Greek ode, Ta mavra, dev or 
xaxd Atay, (Gen. i, 3t.);—for the Latin 
ode, lol Debellata;—for the epigrams, 
As Deuripas ppseridee coparripas, 

Married.| Mr. Charles Pars, of New- 
market, to Miss Hustler, of Clavering- 
hall. 

Died.} At Cambridge, the Rev. John 
Davies, B.D. one of the senior fellows of 


| Trinity College, rector of Orwell, and 


librarian of the University. 

At Wisbech, Mrs. Morris,—70, Mrs, 
I. ‘Prone. 

At Brinkley, the Rev. G. Cook, rector 
of that parish. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. Thomas Bonner, to Miss 
Mary Stannard Farnell ;—Mr. Fr. Cooke, 
to Miss Rebecca Bare: all of Norwich, 

Thomas Cooper Colls, esq. of the West 
Norfolk militia, to Miss Mary Foulshan, 
late of Lakevham. 

Captain S, Barber, to Miss Holt, of 
Southtown. 

Died.) At Norwich, Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Jolin Wells, esq.—75, Samuel Fon- 
tenelle, esq. 

At Yarmouth, 21, Henry Charles, son 
of the Rev. S. Lovick Cooper. 

\t Thetford, Mr. James Fyson, an 
eminent merchant. 

At Shouldham Thorpe, 53, Marianne, 
wite of P. Bell, esq. 

SUFFOLK, 

A Great Court was lately held at the 
Moor-hall, in Ipswich, when a congratue 
latory address to the Prince Regent, on 


| his escape from the late attempt on his 


Married.| Mr. Castell, of Daventry, to ! 


Miss Mary Freeston, of Destord. 

At Northampton, Mr. W. H. Butler, 
of Oxtord, to Ehzabeth, daughter of the 
late Mr. Alderman Briggs, ot North- 
ampton. 

Died.} At Peterborough, 66, Samuel! 
Wells, esq. 

At Finedon, 36, Wm. Somerset, only 
son of Sir Engtish Dolben, bart. 

The Rev. John Bishop, 78, rector of 
Cold Higham and vicar of Foxton. 

At Cariton, 62, Sir John Palmer, bart. 
for many years M.P. for the county of 
Leicester, and one of the governors of 
Christ Hospital, 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS, 

The subjects of the members’ piizes at 
Cambridge tor the preseut year are-—fui 
senior bachelors, Utrum Sibyllina Orucu!a 
saris Judeoruin libris compilata fuerint ; 
—middle bachelors, Utram recte judicu 
writ Cicero, omnia Romanos aul inveniss 
per se sapicntias, quam Grecos, aut uccepla 

British Lapys Maa. No. 2; 


person, was uuannnously agreed to, 
Married.) Mr. Barker, of Ipswich, to 
Miss Bush, both of Ipswich. 
Mr. Thomas Allen, merchant, of Ips. 
wich, to Miss Cath. Garrod, of Shetley, 
The Rey. ‘T. G. Dickinson, rector of 
Appleton, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of James King, esq. of Wykham, 
Captain Win. Baldiy, to Miss Rachel 


| Burwood, of Southwold. 


Died.| At Ipswich, Martha Maria, wife 
of Robert Aletounder, esq. 

At Woodbridge, Mrs. J. Fenn. 

At Saxmunudliam, 70, Mrs. J. Russell, 

At Sudbury, 86, Mr. John Barker, 
justly respected. : 
| ESSEX. 
The greater part of the numerous Poor 
| of this county are still maintained by 
voluntary contributions. 

Marvied.| Edward Warner, esq. to 
Miss Pearson, both of Walthamstow, 

Captain Ord, of the Royal Artillery, of 
Greensted-hall, to Miss Blagrave. 

Oliver Raymond, esq. ot Belchamp- 

Dd 
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hall, to Miss Andrews, daughter of the | 
Rev. Charies A. of Flempton, | 

Win. Henry Layton, esq. of Chigwell, | 
to Frances Elizabeth, daughter of Ellys 
Anderson Stephens, esq. of Bower-hall. 

. Died.| At Chelmstord, 26, Mrs. Barnes. 

At Colchester, 82, Mrs. Elizabeth Sar- 
jant.—Cornelia, widow of the late Stephen 
de Lancy, esq. tormerly governor of To- 
bago. 

At Chipping Ongar, 69, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hadsley. 

At Little Bromley, Mrs. 8. Sparling. 

KENT. 

A long examination took place before | 
Mr. Birnie, at Bow-street, respecting | 
the case of Wm. Holmes, who hath hi- | 
therto been considered a gentleman of | 
the highest respectability at Westwell, | 
near Ashtord, and in other parts of the | 
country, on charges of forgeries to a 
considerable extent at the Bank of Eng- 
land. ‘The prisoner was fully cominitted | 
for trial. | 

Married.) Edward Quillinan, esq. 
the 3d regt. Dragoon Guards, to Je mima, 
daughter of Sir Egerton Brydges, bart. 
M.P., of Lee Priory, near C anterbury. 

At New Romney, Wm. Jones Lye, esq. 
R.N. to Eliza, daughter of B. Cobb, esq. 

Mr, Stephen Brenchley, jun. to Miss 
Mary Westbrooke, both of Maidstone. 

Died.] At Dover, Mrs. M. Barry. 

At Maidstone, Mrs, Mingay, widow of 
the late James M. esq. barrister.—79, 
Mrs, Seagar, widow of the late John s. 
esq. 

At Ramsgate, 71, James Townly, esq. 
of Townly-house, universally regretted. 

At Folkstone, 24, Miss Maria Smith. 

SUSSEX. 
Extensive improvements are going on 


at the Pavilion, to be completed by 
August :—-15,0004. is reported to be the 





sum her Majesty gives towards the ex- 
pences., 

Married.| Henry Gompertz, esq. of 
Brighton, to Elizabeth, daughier of Rd. 
Wilkes, esq. of Dartford, 

The Kev. Barre Phipps, prebendary 
of Chicester, to Anna Maria, daughter of 
the late Kev. Wm. Goddard, of Star- 
xrove-house. 

Died.| At Brighton, 21, Amelia, daugh- 
ter ot Benj. Travers, esq.—On the New 
Steyne, Captain Wim, Elson, R.N. 

At Hastings, 26, the Hon, Mrs, Harris, 
wife of the Hon, Colonel H, 

HAMPSHIRE, 

Married.| At Southampton, John R, 
Keele, esg. to Coftstantine, daughter of 
the jute Admiral Patten, of Keetland, 

Captain Wm. Roberts, R.N. to Eliza- 
beth Anne, daughter of Captain Money, 





K.N. of Stoke road, Gosport. 





Died.] At Southampton, the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Munt. 

At Winchester, Mrs, Hayter.—56, of 
an inflammation on his lungs, occasioned 
by a cold, Hevry Bosanquet, esq. of 
Clanville Lodge, and late high sheriff of 
the county. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Varried.| John Hodding, jun, esq, town 
clerk of Salisbury, to Anne Elizabeth, 
daughter of Frederick Gibson, esq. of 
Newington, uw ar London, 

Died.) At Salisbury, 73, Mr. J. Moon, 
teacher of the mathematics, aud author of 
the well-known Western Almanack,. 

At Trowbridge, after an illness of 50 
years, Mr. Tiomas Whitaker. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.| Wim. Proctor Anderdon, esq. 
to Frances, daughter of the late Jolin 
Livescy, esq. of Bath. 

At Queen's square Chapel, G. Wade, 
esq. of the 15th Royal Ivish regt, to Miss 


| Caroline Domvyille, ‘ot the co. Dublin. 


Died.) At Bath, 44, Capt. G. Lawson, 

-Mrs. Hoptoun, widow of R. C. H. esq. 

At Bridgwater, 80, the Rev. Benjamin 
Morgan, baptist teacher. 

DURSETSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. R. Burge, to Miss Ann 
Lewiss, of Stallbridge. 

Died.|| At Sherborne, Mr. Thomas 
Dinning, suddenly. 

At Dorchester, 95, Mrs. Meech, widow 
of the late ‘T. M. esq. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Married.] Yhe Hon, Mr, Langdale, 
Charlotte, daughter of the Right ~ 
Lord Clifford, . 

Richard Roe Bignell, esq. captaim im 
the K.M. to Miss Roe, of Carswell-house. 

Died.} At Exeter, 19, Miss Pidgley, 
eldest daughter of J. M. P. esq. 

At Plympton, Thos, Lear Strode, esq. 
late Captain in the — Devon Milttia, 

At Yellowford, 69, the Dowager Lady 


| Carew, 


CORNWALL. 

Muriicd.] Vhomas West, esq. of Camel- 
ford, to Miss C. Hoskin, of Trenarlett. 

Lieut. David Price, R.N. to Miss Eliz. 
Lambe, of St. Austle. 

Died.| At Liskeard, Ed. Hobling, esq. 
upwards of gO years alderman of that 
borough, 

At Newman-house, Mrs. Woolridge, 
wite of Captain W. R.N. 


WALES. 


Married.] Whitlock Nicholl, esq. of 


Lianblethian, Glamorganshire, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. 


Henry Vincent, of the FE. 1. Co.’s service. 
Died.| At Wrexham, 23, Miss Eliza 
Davies, of Llanarmon. 
At Caermarthen, the Hoa. Mrs, Lloyd. 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS, 


oe 


WPHE increasing gloom of Politics is 

such, it is the most unpleasant part 
of our monthly task to revert to the sub- 
ject. The great and increasing distress 
produced by twenty years’ profusion, and 
its consequences, is at length becoming 
apparent even to those who have hitherto 


pretended to deride the possibility of 


such a state of things. Dearly, indeed, 
is British society paying for its unnatural 
exertions, its wars, and itsfolly. Public 
and private misery, general dissatisfac- 
tion, and the most unwieldy burthens, 
stare every one in the face; and sucha 
want of confidence is there, even in the 
most sanguine, no one is presumptuous 
enough to name a period, or point out a 
single source of comfort beyond a few 
common-place expressions with respect 
to the transition from war to peace.— 
How can they, when it is clear that the 
usual sources of returning prosperity are 
wholly dried up? Peace tormerly pro- 
duced a temporary stagnation, but in 
those times taxation was by no means at 
its limits, as is the case at present; nor 
was twice the revenue exacted for the 
public debt which the peace expenditure 
of the nation required. At present, 
setting aside the nominal sinking-fund, 


existing taxes fall short of the interest of | 


the debt, and the national expences by 
millions; and the possibility of increasing 
them is exceedingly doubted. It is quite 
clear, at least, that direct taxation upon 
capital can alone be had recourse to ; 
but, such is the combination of suciety, 








increase of pauperism which at this mo» 
ment presents an aspect so appalling; it 
is a gradual result, though but suddenly 
become so strikingly apparent. How it 
will end, is still in the womb of time ; 
but dreadful will be the condition of this 
infatuated nation, until some expedients 
can be devised to restore that quarter of 
the population, which at present hangs so 
hopelessly on the remainder, to health, 
vitality, and self-dependence, In the 
mean time, to blame them—dwell speci- 
ally upon their vices and their want of 
exertion, is hypocritical and futile: the 
poor are the victims of a system, not the 
creators of it. Let the system, then, be 
looked to. 

What a striking contradiction does the 
state of the country, in this said year 
1817, afford to the wordy prophecies of 
the orators and statesmen, both in and 
out of Parliament, who talked so pomp- 
ously of inexhaustible revenue and infi- 
nite resources—of the never ending ex- 
tension of our commerce—of our ever- 
increasing manufacture—of our superior 
prosperity and superior happiness. We 
might have had all these, and that in 
more than a twenty years’ dream; but 
we chose to make a dream of it,—to an- 
ticipate every source of lasting benefit, 
and live merrily upon the proceeds, We 
have done so, and find the consequence 


'of complete exhaustion ; an exhaustion 


that, at the very best, must last for 


there is no way of directly striking the | 


wealthy which will not injure their infe- 
riors. To reduce them to the necessity 
of retrenchment and economy only affects 
the tirst in imagination, but those who 
depend upon them, in reality; besides, a 
great part of what is got by the straight- 


forward levy is lost in the amount of 


taxes On consumption, ‘Tiis truth shews 
clearly the real extent to which taxation 
can arrive without injury to the commu- 
nity :—tax upon consumption is its proper 
limits, and the instant it crosses that 
galutary boundary, a principle of reaction 
commences, and, however specious the 
amount raised, the seeds of consumption 


are planted in the increasing misery of 


the dependent classes. This operation, 
indeed, may for a time be concealed by 
a profuse distribution of the money col- 
lected, but the profusion can only be 
temporary, while the distress which it 
serves to palliate and conceal is lasting. 
Such, in reality, is the true cause of the 








\ 


| misery pressing upon myriads ? 


years, and that at the greater risk of 
danger and revolution than can ever arise 
trom principles and professions. ‘The 


| visions of enthusiasts pass away, and are 


heard of no more; but what is to be done 
with circumstances—with famine and 
Neither 
gagging-bills nor suspensions of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act will afiect them, their 
approach is like that of a congregation 
of mighty waters, which is sometimes to 
be prevented by a timely repair of banks 
and entrenchments, but, if once allowed 
to gather together, derides human effort, 
and ravages withimpunity, Some appre- 
hension of a catastrophe like this pre- 
yails at this hour; and the measures 
grounded on the conduct of the wretch- 
ed individuals whom misery has driven 
into so much folly, absurdity, and pro- 
bably treason, are clearly adopted more 
in fear of what suffering and despe- 
ration may produce, than from any 
consequences likely to arise from vision- 
aries and enthusiasts. Poverty, and the 
morbid state of mind which is so fre¢- 
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uently the result of it, is dangerous. 
Xe far, therefore, as political quixotism 
and absurd theory are concerned, the re- 
rt of the Secret Committee is almost 
jocose ; but, connect their propositions 
with the apprehension of innovation from 
misery and suffering,—misery and suffer- 
ing, too, to which no politician pretends 
to fix a termination, and the suspension 
of the constitution clainred by ministers 
is merely a prudent precaution, a strip- 
ping away of incumbrances, to prepare 
tor an inevitable attack. If they regarded 
our present adversity as a crisis only, 
uncommon powers would hardly be ne- 
cessary to combat such mere maniacs as 
Preston, Watson, and Co. In conmon 
cuudour, therefore, we must allow that 
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Fashions of London and Paris. 








they see farther—that they perceive the 
breaking-up of the waf-system will be 
attended with long and dire suffering, 
and that they are acting accordingly. 
Parliamentary reform is certainly a legi- 
timate object, whilst legitimately sought 
for: it cannot, therefore, be necessary 
to arm agaiust constitutional and peace- 
able meetings.—No; it is quite certain 
that our ministers see clearly that at 
present misery and pauperism increase, 
and are therefore taking the field against 
despair. In this conviction, it is plea- 
sant to witness that the two houses are 
calm and confiding as usual; and that 
an apathy is manifest out of doors, in 
the highest degree philosophical, 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


MORNING DRESS. 

HE morning dresses at present are 

chiefly made of fine Merino cloth or 
poplin, A white poplin round dress is 
also very fashionable. The pelisse worn 
with this dress is of blue levantine, made 
considerably shorter than the gown, tight 
to the waist, and somewhat broader in 
the back than what has recently pre- 
vailed, 

FULL DRESS, 

Rich sarsnet or satin prevail among 
matronly ladies, elegantly trimmed with 
lace and ermine. White crape over 
satin or sarsnet is prevalent among the 


young. For balls, a frock of tissue 


| gauze, the ground white and flowered 


with amber. Hair dressed with white 
ostrich feathers. Amber necklaces. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 

We do not always follow the Parisian 
modes, nor yet adopt, at this early period 
of the season, the light summer hats that 
grace the Promenade Jardin des Tuil- 
leries : indeed, we have scarcely done 
with our winter hats; and for spring 
fashions, all might be speculative, were 


| it not for the prevalence of fine Legliorn 


bonnets in the higher circles, with lower 
crowns and deeper fronts. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many poetical favours, which came too late for insertion this month, will appear in our 
next: the favour of JANE ts in this predicament, 

The “ Visions of Kaphira” will be concluded in our nexi nwmber, and some apology is 
necessary for the length of it ; bud the atientive reader of the lust Vision will see that the 
author was impercepiibly led into an extension of his plan. 


E. BR. is under consideration. 


Lucinpa is informed that our leview is quite as copious as our limits will allow: any 
new books part % ularly recom nd d shall be duly noticed, yf at ali within our plan, 

“ Joun,” writes JANE, “ may perhaps have divined that JANE prognosticates most 
auspicious things of his future poelical career : yes! even that he may attain, tn due time, 
toa high deg ee of polish, since the commencement of his eareer is so gallant ; for which 
said gallantry JANE returns her humble thanks,” 
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